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THE 
BRITISH CRITIC 


For JULY, 1805. 








‘* Preftaret multo literas nefcire, quam ferum, et convicia« 
torem fieri, dum {cripta ejufmodi hominum legimus.”’ 


CLericuws. 


It would be better to be without literature, than to become 


violent railers, in imitation of thofe who ufe that ftyle of 
writing. 








Art. 1. Organic Remains of a former World. An Exami- 
nation of the mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Ani- 
mals of the Antediluvian World ; generally termed extraneous 
Fofils. By James Parkinfon, Hoxton. Vol. I. containing 
the Vegetable Kingdom. 4to. 471 pp. 21. 2s. . Robfon, 
White, &c. 1804. 


HE unequivocal remains of animal and vegetable bodies, 
fhells, bones, leaves, trunks, kernels, &c. that are fre- 
quently, and abundantly, found beneath the furface of the’ 
earth, even under very thick {trata ot hatd fubftances, im- 
bedded in folid rocks, or on elevated mountains ; evidently 
prove that they muit have exifted in a living ftate, previoufly 
to the formation of the fuperincumbent and furrounding 
mafles. But the time in which they lived, the cataftrophe 
which buried them, the time neceflary for the formation of 
the furrounding minerals, together with the various caules 
which may have concurred towards the produétion of alk 
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thofe phenomena, are fubje€ts which remain, and perhaps 
will long remain, involved in much doubt and uncertainty. 

Conjeétures, the experience of a few centuries, the evi. 
dence of facred and profane hiflory, the arguments naturally 
fuggefted by chemiftry, and the light afforded by other 
fciences, have alt Jent thei affifttance to the inquirer into 
the wonders of the mineral kingdom, and of the mineralized 
remains of animals and vegetables. Various authors have 
treated occafionally and partially of thefe organic minerals ; 
various ideas have been entertained concerning them, and 
feveral contradiftory hypothefes have been advanced ; but 
all thofe particulars were {cattered in a variety of publi- 
cations, whofe authors were generally unacquainted with 
other works on the fame fubjeét, as well as with the {ciences 
fubfervient to it. 

Mr. Parkinfon in the prefent volume has colleéted all 
thofe ufeful fa&ts, conjectures, hypothefes, &c. at prefent, 
concerning the vegetable remains only, and has digefted the 
whole into a ufeful and entertaining order. 

In a fhort preface this author mentions his eager and long- 
entertained curiofity for examining the fofhl remains of 
objeéts, which muft have preceded {ome great cataftrophe of 
our terraqueous globe. He briefly ftates the difficulties 
which impeded the progrefs of his undestaking, acknow- 
ledges his obligations to various {cientsfic gentlemen for their 
kind affiftance, and explains the seincigal reafon which in- 
duced him to write the prefent work in the epiftolary form ; 
namely, that by this methed he might introduce fuch por- 
tions of introduétory matter, as might be deemed neceflary for 
thofe readers who had no previous knowledge of the fubje&. 

The work confifts of 48 letters; for though the numbers 
reach to 49, yeta letter, numbered 30, is not to be found, 
owing evidently to an overfight in the numeration. 

The titles of thefe letters are as tollows :— 


Letter 1. Rational application of wealth and leifure—Snake- 
ftones—Fairies changed to fnakes—Fairies nightcaps—Bones of 
giants——-Thunderbolts. 

Letter 11. Veftiges of the inhabitants of a former world— 
Lime-ftone and marble—Medals of creation—Pleafures afforded 
by this fcience—Animals in the former world, different from 
thofe of the prefent,. 

Letter ri. Early exiftence of thefe fabftances—Noticed by 
Xenophanes, Herodotus, Eratofthenes, Strabo, Pliny, Ovid, &c.— 
Sketch of the hiftory of the fcience. = 

Letter ry. Opinions refpecting the origin of thefe bodies— —7 
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ftones—Terms~Figured ftonesDiluvian ftones—Foflils, ex. 
traneous or adventitious——New terms propofed—Secondary foflils, 
vegetable or animal—Fofilia vulgo 4i4a—Impreflions—Cafts— 
Figured ftones. 

tter v. Form of the earth’s furface—Mountains—Strata— 
Wifdom manifefted in theit difpofition—Different kinds of 
earths—Alumine ; forming clay, lithomarga, flate, &c.—Silica ; 
forming rock cryftals, calcedony, flint, &c.—Lime; forming 
lime-ftone, chalk, tufa, matble, &c.—Magnefia; forming ftea- 
tites, afbeftos, ferpentine, &c.—Sulphurets, pyrites, or marca. 
fites. 

Letter vi. Pleafures of travelling —~W ood -ftone—Inquiries re. 
fpecting vegetable foffils. 

Letter vit. Vegetable foffils—Foffil trees—Defcribed by the 
ancients—By the moderns—Found in almoft every part of the 
world. | 

Letter virt. Conftituents of vegetables —Germination— 
Growth of vegetables—Food of vegetables. 

Letter 1x. Refolution of vegetables into their firft principles 
Firft ftep in the mineralization of vegetables— Vegetable mould— 
Ignis fatuus. 

Letter x. Peat or turf—Defcription of—Various kinds— 
Length of time known—Found in various parts of the world. 

Letter x1. Bituminous wood—Surturbrand of Iccland—Bovey 
coal of England. 

Letter x11. In anfwer, from Bovey—Prefent ftate of the coal. 
pit at Bovey—Strata, &c. 

Letter x111. Bitumens—Particular kinds defcribed—Known 
to writers of the higheft antiquity—Hiftory of Naphtha, Petro- 
leum, and Afphaltum, from the more ancient naturalifts. 

Letter x1v. Account of Bitumens continued, from more mo. 
dern authors—Ray, Dolomieu, &c.—Tar lake in the ifland of 
Trinidad—Petroleum Wells in the Burmha dominions—Ruffia, 
&e. 

Letter xv. Amber—known to the earlieft writers in natural 
hiftory—Jet—Sxccinum nigrum of the ancients—Cannel coal— 
Difference between it and Jet. 

Letter xvi. Coal defcribed—Different kinds of coal—Doubt. 
tul if known to the Greeks, or early Romans—Brought into 
common ufe, in this ifland, but in modern times—Found in 
various parts of the world, 

Letter xvit. Particularities obfervable in different coal-pits— 
Cannel coal—Pyrites, &c. 

Letter xvirt. Bituminous fermentation—Comtpared with the 
other {pecies of fermentation—Bitumens, the refuit of this pro. 
cefs—Peat, a vegetable foffil, the firft prodyét of this fermentae 
w10n, 

Letter x1x. Foffil trees, imbedded in peat, have undef 
the bituminous fermentation—The changes which mow.burnt 
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hay undergoes, fomewhat fimilar to that produced by the bitumi- 
nous fermentation. 

Letter xx. Examination of opinions refpecting the origin of 
peat—Aboriginal formation—A marine depofit— Mineral origin 
~—Floating iflands—A recent vegetable fubftance. 

Letter xx1. ‘The purer bitumens, the refult of the fame fer- 
mentation by which peat has been formed—Bituminous fermenta- 
tion imitates, in its refult, the operation of fecretion— Mineral 
tallow, perhaps of animal origin—Other arguments in favour of 
bituminous fermentation. 

Letter xx11. Of the origin of the purer bitumens—Naphtha— 
Petroleum— Mineral tar—Mineral pitch—Afphaltum—Amber— 
Mellite—Jet and Cannel coal. 

Letter xx111. Opinions refpe¢ting the formation of coal— 
Earth impregnated with petroleum, the opinion of Buffon and 
Genfanne—Opinion of Sign. Arduino—Of Dr. Hutton and Pro- 
feflor Playfair—Of Mr. Williams—Of Monf. Tingry—Of Dr. 
Darwin—Of Mr. Kirwan—Of Mr. Hatchett—Of Monf. Patrin 
-—-Of Monf. Fourcroy. 

Letter xxiv. Inquiry refpecting the origin of coal continued 
—Hypothefis propofed—Mofaic account of the Deluge—Ob- 
jeCtions againtt—Univerfality of the Deluge—Changes thus ef- 
tected —Vegetable matter difpofed in fituations in which coal now 
exifts. 

Letter xxv. Inquiry whether the vegetable matter was de- 
pofited at the Deluge under circumftances favourable to its con- 
verfion into coal—Bitumen alone not fitted for fuel—Other mat- 
ters neceflary to be added—Peculiar arrangement of the particles. 

Letter xxvi. Recapitulation—Apparent agreement of the 
hypothetis with the ceeconomy of nature. 

Letter xxvit1. Mineral charcoal—Opinions refpe¢ting—Sub- 
terranean combuttion of pit-coal—Combutftion of pyrites—Mine- 
ral charcoal. 

Letter xxvii1. Pyritous woods—Opinions of Dr. Hutton and 
Mr. Playfair—Igneous origin—Aqueous origin examined. 

Letter xx1x. Petritaction—Theories refpecting—Subftitution 
—Adopted by Walch, Kirwan, Daubenton, Fourcroy, &c.— 
Theory of Dr. Hutton and Mr, Playfair. 

Letter xxx1. Theory of the petrifa¢tion of wood propofed— 
Petrified wood, filiceous, calcareous, and aluminous. 

Letter xxx11. Siliceous pebbles—Conjettures as to the time, 
and mode of their formation—Cryftalline fluid of Reaumur— 
Agatine nodules—Theory of their formation—Opinions of Dr. 
diutton and Mr. Playfair—Aqueous origin fupported. 

Letter xxx111. Siliceous waters of Carlfhad—Ot Iceland— 
Of Bath—Siliceous tufa of the Geyfer—Vegetable calculi—Flint 
in the epidermis of plants. 

Letter xxxtv. Petrified wood—Divided into filiceous, cal- 
carcous, aluminous, &c,—Siliceous divided into filicazed — 
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and filicized, bituminous wood—The latter, into calcedonic, 
agatine, jafperine, and opaline. 

Letter xxxv. Calcedonic wood—agatine-——jafperized. 

Letter xxxvi. Opaline wood—The refult: of, the union of 
filiceous and foft bituminous matter. 

Letter xxxvii. Evident affinity between filicized, bitumi- 
ants, or opaline wood and pitch-ftone—Analy fis of opaline wood 
—-Of pitch-ftone—Similarity inferred, 

Letter xxxvii1, Semi-opal—Experiment on femi-opal of Tel- 
kebanya—Opal—Its wonderful properties—Analyfis by Klap- 
roth—Horn-ftone and flint, 

Letter xxx1x. Calcareous wood—Lime frequently held in 
folution, in water—Various forms of depofition—Confetto di Ti. 
voli—Quarries of tufaceous ftone—Stalattitic caverns. 

Letter xi. Calcareous foffil wood—-Where found—Calcareous 
wood of Oxfordfhire—Dorfetthire—Somerfethire—Analyfis— 
Mixture of fpar and bitumen—Calcareous wood of New South. 
Wales—Aluminous wood, &c, 

Letter x1. Metallic foflil wood—Bog iron ore—Foffil wood, 
iinpregnated with iron—With copper, &c. 

Letter xi11. Variety of petrified woods—Proceeding from 
original natural difference—From the labours of man. 

Letter xi1i1, Varieties of petrified woods continued —Thofe 
proceeding from the operations of infetts—Starry ftone of Chem. 
nitz—Teredo marina. 

Letter xi1v. Secondary vegetable foffils—In fchifti—In fand- 
ftone—In calcareous ftrata—In argiflaceous nodules. 

Letter xiv. Great difficulty of afcertaining even the genera of 
the plants which are thus preferved—Dorfiferous plants and catty 
moft common. 

Letter xivi. Foffil ftems of plants-—Of the reed, &c,—Fof, 
filium incognitum. , 

Letter xtvit. Remarks on leaves contained in nodules—Im. 
preffions of the fame fide of the leaf on each nodule—Accounted 
for by Juffieu, Schultz, &c.—Explanation propofed. 

Letter xivitt. Foffil flowers—Their exiitence doubtful— 
Foffil feeds and feed-veffels—Foffil fruits—Foffil loaves, 

Letter xt1x. Conclufion, 








Mr. P. has rendered thefe letters much more pleafing and 
inftructive than the nature of the fubjeét might perhaps give 
reafon to expeét; and he has embellifhed his work by the 
delineations of the principal foffils of a vegetable origin, on 
nine elegant coloured plates, befides an engraved trontif. 
piece, and a vignette cut in wood, 

It is not our intention to follow him, ftep by ftep, through 
the whole feries of thefe letters; we fhall only take notice 
of {uch parts of the work, ar fhall tran{cribe fuch paflages 
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as may feem likely to give our readers an uate idea of 
the author’s ftyle, as well as of the nature of the fubje&t, and 
his mode of treating it. | 

In the letter, number 4, Mr. P. fpeaking-of the nomen. 
clature generally adopted by the mineralogical writers, men- 
tions his objeétions to the term Petrifaction; for as this 
means only the converfion into ftone, it cannot of courfe be 

enerally applied to denote the objeéts of his examination, 
Fre thefe are found in various other ftates of exiftence, 
fuch as the pyritous, and the bituminous. 

The epithets, extraneous or adventitious, are ftill more ob- 
je&tionable, for they convey opinions refpeéting thofe fub- 
flances, which a clofe examination of the faéts will fhow to 
be ill founded. 


*© The term foffil,’’ he fays, ‘* fo often vaguely employed, is, 
in fa&t, the term, defcribing all thofe mineral fubftances, which 
have heen dug out ofthe earth. Thefe I divide into primary and 
: » agreeable to the generally ted divifion of moun. 
tains, Under the primary FossiLs, I place all thofe fubftances, 
which may be fuppofed to be natives of, and to have exifted pri- 
mitively in, the fubterranean regions : fuch are the metals, ftones 
of the granitic clafs, and moft of the various fubftances, of which 
the primitive mountains are formed. Under the seconpary 
rossiis*, I place thofe fubftances, which bear indifputable tefti- 
mony, in their ftruéture and form, of their having exifted in an 
* organized fate ; and which are therefore known to have had an 
animal or vegetable origin ; but which have afterwards entered 
into, and become fubjects of, the mineral kin . | 

‘§. SECONDARY FOSSILS, which are alone intended to be the 
fubjects of our inveftigation, may, according to their origin, be 
divided into two claffes, VEGETABLE OR ANIMAL FosstLs. Each 
clafs will be found alfo capable of a further divifion, into orders, 
genera and fpecies ; which claflification, although impoflible to 

made correfpondent with that of their recent analogues, will 
certainly, however, yield fome ve of perfpicuity to the ob. 
fervations offered in this work. The varieties of the {pecies can 
feldom be expected to be difcoverable in our fpecimens; this 
term, therefore, may ‘be adopted for thofe varieties dependent on 
compofition; and which may be diftingyifhed by the epithets, 
appropriated to the feveral kinds of matter of which fm are 
formed: fuch as filiceous, calcareous, aluminous, bituminous, 
&c. Thus, [ hope, without adopting any. harfh or offenfive 
change, all confufton of terms may be avoided, and an intelligi. 
ble mode of expreffion fecured. : 
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* It is to obferve here, that I thall confider as *foffil 
bodies, fome fubftances, which, by writers of confiderable authe. 
rity, have been deemed unfit to come under that denomination. 
The fubftances which I here allude to, are thofe which, having 
loft, by the dec powers of certain fubterranean proceffes, 
not only all the fotter parts, but almoft the whole of thofe prin- 
ciples which are peculiar to animal or vegetable fubitances, feem 
to retain only the earth of the bony lamellz, or of the li 
fibre. Thefe are the fofilia, valgo diffa, of Linnzus. But, 
fince it is indubitable, that the remaining principles have not 
only entered into intirely new combinations ; but that new mat- 
ter, as carbonic acid, &c. is fuper-added, it muft be allowed, 
that a degree of change, in the nature of the fubftance, muft have 
taken place. Other bodies have been confidered as 
foffils, which, a flight examination will fuffice to thew, onght 
not to be thus clafled. Thefe are—r:it. Impresstons*. Thefe 
are certain hard, but once foft, mineral fubftances ; which retain 
the figure which has been impreffed on them, by fome fecondary 
foffil, edly. Castst. Thefe are formed by the depofition.o 
mineral matter in the vacuities, left by the decay of organized 
bodies, involved infome folid matrix. 3dly. Incrustatiots f. 
Thefe are formed by fuch an appofition of mineral matter, 
ly by precipitation or on arta as effects the envelopement of 
fome vegetable or animal body, in a mineral cruft.” P. 36. 


The fifth letter contains the following elegant epitome of 
Geology :— 

‘¢ Mountains are, with propriety, divided into primitive, or 
primeval; and fecondary, 8 epizootic. The primitive and f{e- 
condary mountains differ, not only in their compofition, but even 
their form. 

‘« The primitive mountains are compofed of granites, and of 
ftones of the granitic clafs ; of porphyry, jafper, ferpentine, fand- 
ftone, trap, and fometimes, but more rarely, of lime-ftone, 
fluors, gypfum, &c, Thefe fubftances, fometimes, lay f[lic} in 
ftrata ; but, moft frequently, they are found in huge blocks ; thus 
2 granite mountain, about thirty miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope, called the pear. DIAMOND, rifes out of the ground, to 
the height of about 400 feet, being half a mile in circumference; . 
and formed of a fingle block of granite. Thefe mountains never 
cover fecondary mountains, but are oftencovered by them. They 
are commonly the higheft ridges in any chain, and terminate, 
generally, more narrow and fharp, than the fecondary. 

nanan SD 

* Impreffa, Linnzi; Typolithi, Wailerii ; Type and Eétype, 
Breynii ; Figuratoram Lapidum Matrices, of others. 

+ Redintegrata, Linnai; Petrificatafpoliata, Luidiig Noyau, 
Gallorum. . 

+ Incsuftata, Linnzi, 
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‘© The moft: diftinguifhing character of thefe mountains, ac. 
cording to Mr. Kirwan, is acircumftance which particularly de. 
mands your attention—-no organic remains, he fays, are to be 
found, in the interior part of the fubftance of the ftones of which 
they are compofed: ” | 

** Secondary mountains are, generally, marked by a fofter out- 
line : and poflefs the diitinétive character, of being compofed of, 
or at leaft, of containing within them, the foffil remains of orga- 
nized fubftances. They always reft on, and cover primary moun- 
tains : and very commonly, alfo, they lean on their fides, or in. 
veft them. The fecondary mountains are formed, like the pri- 
mitive ; of either one fpecies of ftone, or of ftrata of different 
fpecies. Some are faid to be derivative, being fuppofed to have 
originated from the difintegration of primitive mountains. 

‘* The fubftances, of which the fecondary mountains are chiefly 
compofed, are:lime-ftone, fwine-ftone, marlite, chalk, and gyp- 
fum. They are alfo, fometimes, formed of indurated clay and 
lithomarga, jafper, porphyry, trap, filiceous fand-ftone, and other 
fubftances, which belong: alfo to the primitive mountains. 

‘¢ The various ftrata of which the earth is compofed, as deep 
as the curiofity, and the neceflities of man, have induced him to 
explore them, manifeft, in a moft ftriking manner, the wifdom 
difplayed in the arrangement of the materials which compofe the 

refent world. The firtt layer, generally confitting of a rich 

lack mould, is formed almoft entirely of the remains of innu- 
merable animals and vegetables, which, having lived through 
their deftined periods, have been refolved into their firft princt- 
ples. This fubitance, laying [lying] at the furface, where alone it 
would be of utility, yields fuftenance to the vegetable kingdom ; 
and, thereby, becomes the actual, though not the immediate, fopport 
of man, and of the reft of the animal creation. Beneath this, is 
moft commonly found, a thick bed of clay, which fuarnifles ‘the 
matter of which bricks and tiles, with the various fpecies of pot- 
tery, and innumerable other articles, adapted to promote the 
comforts of focial life, are formed. Next.to this, in general, 
vaft beds of gravel appear, compofed of pebbles; varying much 
in their fize and form: and with this is alfo commonly found the 
finer gravel ; which likewife varies, in different parts, in its de. 
gree of finenefs, and in its colour. Underneath thefe are the in- 

nitely varying ftrata of fand-ftone, lime-ftone, &c. which ferve, 
with the trunks of trees, which have grown in, and which have 
been nourifhed by, the firft layer; and with the bricks and tiles, 
made from the fecond layer, to fupply the materials, of which 
the dwellings of man may be compofed. They alfo ferve, with 
the fand and gravel of the third ftratum, to fupply that kind of 
furface to the earth, in thof parts which are moft inhabited by 
the civilized part of mankind, as may beft contribute to the com- 
fort and expedition of the intercourfe, which muft, neceflarily, 
take place between the inhabitants of diant parts, Thefe ftrata 
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of ftone, varying perpetually in their colour, folidity, and_tex- 
ture, form, in fome places, the ceilings and floors of the vait 
fubterranean caverns, which are found in various parts of the 
world; and which often contain; as do thofe, particularly, in 
the principality of Bayreuth, and in the Hercynian foreits, very 
interefting {fpecimens of thofe remains, which are the objets of 
our particular refearch. ‘They alfo form the furrounding parts of 
thofe mines, which contain the valuable metals, which civilized 
man forms into innumerable articles of utility, and of ornament. 
Beneath fchiftofe or flaty ftrata, are, generally, found the im- 
menfe beds of coal, fo neceffary to the comfort, and, in fome 
fituations, even to the exiftence of man. Thefe ftrata do not al- 
ways follow each other in regular order ; fince fand and gravel 
are, fometimes, found at a confiderable depth, and trap, or rag- 
fione, is often interpofed between them, in various dire¢tions. 

« In almoft all thefe ftrata, even to a very confiderable depth, 
the remains of vegetables and animals, which have exifted in for- 
mer remote periods, are frequently found: and, in general, pof- 
fefs the fame phyfical and chemical properties, and are compofed 
of fimilar conftituent parts, with the ftrata themfelves. t 
thefe conftituent parts are, becomes, therefore, an object of ne- 
ceffary examination.’’ P, go. 


Among the various objeéts of mineralogical inveftigation, 
the nature, origin, and formation of coals, or of bituminous 
fubftances in general, have long exercifed the induftry of. 
{cientific perfons. ‘Their extenfive ufe in civil aeconomy, 
befides other obvious and weighty confiderations, renders 
that {pecies of bedies an article not of mere curiofity, but of 
the utmofl importance to the human f{pecies; and, therefore, 
no pains ought to be fpared in the inveftigation of whatever 
relates to them. 

It has been a queftion long difcuffed, whether coals were, 
or were not of a vegetable origin; for though evident parts 
of vegetables have often been found imbedded in coal, yet 
their general appcarance, as every body knows, is far from 
ex hibiting the forms of vegetable bodies. However, the pre- 
fent ftate of knowledge feems to‘ admit that coals truly have 
a vegetable origin; as fuch therefore they come within the 
hmits of Mr. Parkinfon’s plan, and accordingly the nature 
of coals and of bituminous fubftances in general occupies a 
great part of his work. 

Afer the preliminary illuftration of the firft transforma- 
tion of vegetable matter, Mr. P. begins by giving the hif- 
tory of the difcovery of coals; he then flates the principal 
fats, that have been recorded, concerning their fituation, 
€xtent, and variety; their different ingre ients, as deter- 
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mined by chemical analyfis; their ufe, and other parti- 
culars. 

In the 18th letter he enters on the moft difficult part of 
the fubje&t; namely, the transformation of vegetable mat- 
ter into coal. This he endeavours to explain in a modett 
and ingenious manner; and we muft acknowledge that his 
explanation feems, at leaft for the preient, to be quite fatif- 
ay For the information of our readers we fhall fub- 
join it in his own words. 


‘€ The refolution,’’ he fays, ‘* of vegetable matter into mould, 
fit for the future growth of vegetables, is the refult of a defign, 
the end of which isevident. But when vegetable matter is de- 
pofited at depths lower than the roots of vegetables ever reach, 
a converfion into a fubftance of this kind would be ufelefs ; and 
nature, it muft be remembered, does nothing in vain. Another 
procefs is therefore inftituted ; and inftead of a fubftance being 
produced, calculated to promote vegetation, where vegetation 
never takes place, a fubftance is formed, differing in its nature, 
and varying in its properties, from all others. 


«* The procefs by which this fubftance is formed I fhall take - 


the liberty to confider as of the fermentative kind, and fhall dis- 
tinguifh it by the name of BITUMINOUS FERMENTATION; de- 
fining it—A fermentation peculiar to vegetable matter placed in fuch 
Situations, as not only exclude the external air, and fecure the pre- 
Sence of moifiure, but prevent the efcape of the more volatile princi- 
ples; and which terminates in the formation of thofe Jubftances termed 
bitumens. 

Soon after, he fays, ‘* Almoft all vegetable matters mani- 
feft a ftrong difpofition to decompofition, when the feparation of 
their integrant molecules is aided by the interpofition of the par. 
ticles of water ; and particularly if, with this, is combined the 
powerful energy of caloric. If this latter agent be employed, 
only in a low degree, an inteftine motion among the integrant 
molecules takes place, the equilibrium by which that particular 
mode of compofition was preferved is broken, a feparation of the 
conftituent principles takes place, they become influenced by new 
attractions, and then enter into new combinations and modes of 
exiftence. Thus a refolution of the original compound is effect. 
ed, and new fubftances are formed, differing much in their phy- 
fical, as well as their chemical properties, from the fubftance 
from which they have proceeded. One particular point in which 
they almoft always differ may be here very properly noticed. 
The combinations refulting from thefe fpontaneous changes, occa. 
fioned by the inteftine motions of the conftituent principles, regu- 
larly produce fubftances lefs compounded than thofe which thefe 
principles previoufly formed. Before the final change, however, 
is completed, certain regular periods in the procefs mutt rs nM 
through , 
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through ; and the fubftance expofed to the operation muft necef. 
farily exift in feveral intermediate ftates. In paffing through thefe 
different ftates it neceflarily acquires new and peculiar characters 5 
and may be arrefted in any one of thefe ftages of transformation, 
and fo fixed, that it fhall pafs on to no farther change. 

«© Between the phenomena of fermentation in general, and 
thofe which refu!t trom that which I term the bituminous f-rmen. 
tation, I truft yor will perceive a total agreement, when the lat- 
ter are more particularly examined, But that this may more 
clearly appear, I wiil proceed to take a more particular view of 
the effects of this procefs, with thofe proceeding from the other 
fpecies of vegetable fermentation. 

‘« Vegetable matter, then, I confider as fubje& to five dif. 
ferent fpecies of fermentation, each of which appears to be, ina 
great meafure, dependent on the degree to which the accefs of air 
and water is admitted.”” P. 183. 


Omitting the defcriptions of the other fpecies of fermen. 
tation, viz. thofe which produce wine, yeaft, vinegar, &c. 
we fhall only tranfcribe the explanation of the bituminous 
fermentation. 


“« But if, inftead,’’ this author fays, ‘* of being thus expofed 
to the influence of the air, a mafs of dead vegetable matter be 
accumulated in fuch fituations as allow of the sdmiffion of water ; 
but in which, by the compattnefs of the fuperincumbent ftratum 
of earth, not only the external air is fhut out, but the dfengaged 
gafeous matters are prevented from efcaping, the bituminous fer. 
mentation takes place ; and bituminous matters are formed in vari. 
ous degrees of maturity and purenefs, according to the ftage at 
which the procefs may have arrived, or the extraneous matters 
which may have been admitted.—But I do not, however, with 
you to forget, that, of the taking place of the procefs I have 
here defcribed ; Iam not able, for the reafons already given, to 
adduce direét proof; the proofs of its exiftence muft be obtained 
by inference, and from analogy. 

‘*€ This I fhall now attempt; and fhall hope that, by com- 
paring it with the other {pecies of fermentation, and by examin- 
ing the refults of this procefs, we fhall be able to form more 
reafonable conjetures as to the nature of the new combinations 
into which the principles have entered. 

‘‘ The fubftance, then, which I conceive to be entirely de. 
pendent on, and aétually the produét of this procefs, is bitumen ; 
a fubftance which sna a upon examination, all thofe proper. 
ties which might, @ priori, be expected to be found in a body 
conftituted under the particular circumftances which I have pre. 
fumed to have direéted its formation. , 

** In the firft ftage of the vinous fermentation, we perceive that 
a confiderable portion of the more volatile parts of the mixture is 
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diffipated ; and that it is only by the careful prefervation of the 
remainder that the accomplifhment of this procefs is effected. In 
the acetous fermentation, this efcape of the volatile parts 1s conti. 
nued through the whole of the procefs, and sinless the great 
difference which exifts between the two produ¢ts. In the firft of 
thefe fpecies of fermentation, carbon, that principle which always 
feems to affect that mode of combuttion, obfervable in ignited 
charcoal, where flame is not prefent, is, we have remarked, diffi- 
pated in very large quantities, by which its dofe in the mixture 
muft be confiderably diminifhed ; whilft, thould hydrogen even 
be fuppofed to efcape in a fimilar proportion, ftill, from the de- 


compofition of the water, fufficient of this principle, which I 


will call the principle of inflammability, will be yielded, to give 


the fpirituous and very inflammable product which we find to be 
the refult of this procefs, In the latter of thefe fpecies of fermen. 
tations, in which the diflipation of the volatile matters are [is] 
carried to the utmoft extent which the degree of temperature will 
admit, the mixture appears to be deprived of almoft the whole of 
its hydrogen ; except, perhaps, juit fo much as is left in combi- 
nation with the colouring principle, and the water, whilft the 
oxygen is attracted, nearly in the fame proportion, by the carbon 
from the atmofphere, and from the very confiderable dofe of this 
acidifying principle; and, from fome peculiar modification of 
their union, the product, wiegar, refults, poffefling a high de- 
gree of acidity, but not the leaft degree of inflammability, 

«€ ‘We will now examine the changes which may be expected to 
refult from the decompofition of vegetable matters placed in fub- 
terranean fituations, and confidering thefe, with the properties 
which are poffeffed by the fuppofed product of the bituminous fer- 
mentation, fhall be enabled, efpecially by recolle&ting what has 
been juft faid of the other fpecies of fermentation, to determine 
whether it is right to admit of the exiftence of fuch a fpecies of 
fermentation or not. 

*© Secured on every fide by the furrounding earth, the mafs of 
vegetable matter is preferved, as it were, in a well clofed veffel ; 
hardly any efcape being permitted to any of its more volatile par- 
ticles, nor any admiffion of extraneous matiers allowed, except of 
fuch as are introduced with the water which may infinuate itfelf 
by foaking through the interftices of the earthy particles, com- 
pofing the feveral ftrata which inclofe it. It is decreed that a 
ftrong difpofition to feparate, and to unite in another order, fhall 
fecure the neceffary decompofition of dead organifed matter, which, 
according to the economy of nature, is but to poffefs a fhort and 
tranfient cohefion. Agreeable to this law, this mafs of vegetable 
matter, now deprived of the energy of vegetable life, muft under- 
go fome change ; but, from the clofenefs of its prefervation, it 
cannot admit that efcape of the gafeous matters on which the com- 
mencement of the vinous, acetous, or putrid fermentation de- 
pends : another procefs is therefore inflituted, The psi ay 
carbon, 
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carbon, and oxygen are difengaged from their former attachments, 
but, being prevented from flying off in a gafeous ftate, are obliged 
egain to unite, and to enter'into new combinations. Under thefe 
particular circumftances, a fubftance may be expected to be formed 
containing a confiderable portion of thefe principles fo abundant 
in vegetable matter. In this’ refpeét, there undoubtedly may be 
difcovered. a remarkable agreement between the fuppofed product 
of this fermentation, and the hypothefis by which its formation 
is attempted to be explained ; fince, in all bituminous fubftances, 
the abundant exiftence of thefe three principles has been fufficiently 
proved by analyfis. 

‘© In this, as in every other fpecies of fermentation, a con- 
fiderable difference may exift, as to the degree of perfection to 
which the procefs may proceed, and, of courfe, as to the degree 
of perfeétion which the product may poflefs. Thus I expect to 
fhew, that, according to length of time, exclufion from the air, 
and the exiftence ot other favourable circumftances, will thefe 
bituminous fubftances be found, in their feveral approaches to that 
{tate to which the laws of nature feem to have particularly deftined 
them. 

‘© Peat, that combuftible and inflammable fubftance, generally 
found in confiderable maffes at a little depth beneath the furface 
of the earth, poffefling chemical properties effentially different 
from every other fubftance which has. not derived its exiftence 
from the fame origin, appears to be the firft product of this kind 
of fermentation, and to have been formed in fituations not favour. 
able to the rapid completion of this procefs. The celerity with 
which this procefs is accomplifhed muft depend on the clofenefg 
with which the gafeous principles are fecured; but it fhould be 
confidered, that‘fuch peat-bogs, as are comparatively but of mo- 
dern formation, are covered by a coat of vegetable mould, in an 
humid ftate, of no confiderable degree of thicknefs, and therefore 
the efcape of the more volatile principles, and the admiffion of 
atmofpheric air, is only partially prevented; the procefs mutt 
therefore be carried on with much lefs effect than in thofe cafes 
which will be hereafter mentioned, where vaft mafles of vegetable 
matters have been fuddenly buried under a confiderable thicknefs 
of earthy depofition. 

‘* The abundance of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, in peat, 
is demonftrated by its analyfis, By the early analyfis of Schooc- 
kius we learn that it yields an oil much refembling the oil of 
amber, with an acid liquor. Monf. Fourcroy relates, that, on 
expofing peat to the a¢tion of heat in a diftillatory apparatus, a 
yellow or reddifh foetid water is obtained, an oil of a moft dif. 
agreeable odour, with carbonate of ammonia, and carbonated 
hydrogen gas, alfo fimelling moft difagreeably ; a coal being left 
which is frequently pyrophoric, and which yields, after inci- 
feratien, muriate and fulphate of feda and of pot-ath, 7. 
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with the phofphace and fulphate of lime, and with the oxides of 
iron and of manganefe *, 

‘« The prevalence of hydrogen in this fubftance is fully dif. 
played by the foregoing analyfis, fince not only enough exifts for 
the formation of this peculiar oil, but a confiderable quantity of 
this principle is alfo di » an a gafeous form: the agreement, 
therefore, ann this fi » and what might, 4a priori, have 
been fuppofed would be the product of vegetable matters placed 
ander t icular circumftances, appears to be evident. The 
original of exiftence which belonged to this fubftance is fuf. 
ficiently marked, by the great quantity of vegetable fubftances 
which are found in it, which have not fuffered fuch an alteration 
as to hinder the immediately tracing of them to their true origin. 
That this fubftance has been fabjeted to the influence of the two 
circumftances which feem effential to this peculiar fermentation, 
the prefence of moifture and fubterranean fituation, muft appear 
fo plain from the defcriptions you have already had laid before 
you, of the ftate in which peat-moffes are found, that, on this 
point, not a word need be added. Peat, therefore, I prefume, 
we may regard as a vegetuble fecondary foffil; having been form. 
ed from vegetable matter, changed in its nature and properties 
by a certain fermentation, which has been carried on in the mine. 
tal regions.”” P. 187. 


In the 19th, and fome of the following letters, Mr. P. 
continues to illuftrate the above-mentioned theory, in the 
courfe of which he principally defcribes various vegetable 
fubftances found in an intermediate flate between that of 
found vegetables, and of the bituminous or coaly form. 
We have a moft remarkable inftance of this fort in the trunks 
of trees that are found imbedded in peat, which, when firit 
difcovered, generally are {pungy, foft, and of a dark brown 
colour; but retaining their original fhape fo exaégtly as to 


manifeit even their {fpecies. The well known changes which 


mow-burnt hay undergoes, are likewife adduced as inftances 
tending to illuitrate the fame theory ; and for the fame pur- 

fe Mr. P. mentions the various attempts, partly or entire- 
y fuccefsful, that have been made with a view of convert. 
ing vegetable into bituminous, or tallow-hke, matter. 


“* One more inftance,’’ he fays, ‘‘ remains to be adduced of 
the formation of oily matter from fubftances poffefling nothing of 
an oily nature, merely by the aid of a chemical procefs. In re. 
ferring to this, I truft a fair opportunity will offer itfelf of deter. 
mining whether the formation of naphtha, petroleum, amber, or, 
in a word, the bitumens, may be attributed to a change induced 
in vegetable matter by a peculiar {pecies of fermentation. The 
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* Sy. des Connois, Chem, tom, viii. p. 233. andi 
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change, to which I allude, is one which takes place in the pro- 
du@ of the vinous fermentation ; and which feems to point out a 
ftrong analogy between that fpecies of fermentation om the pro. 
cefs of bituminization. 

‘¢ In the vinous fermentation, during the ftage of fenfible 
effervefcence, as has been already obferved, a confiderable quan. 
tity of oxygen is diffipated, in a gafeous form, in combination 
with a portion of carbon, fufficient to form with it carbonic acid 
gas: this efcape of thefe two principles, leaving, we may fup- 
pofe, an increafed proportion of hydrogen in the remaining mix- 
ture. Inthe next ftage of the procefs, that which is accom- 
plifhed in the clofed veffels, part of the oe oxygen, which 
is denied the opportunity of thus liberating itfelf, with carbon, 
in a gafeous form, enters into another kind of combination with 
the fame principle, and forms the acid of the wine ; which, ac- . 
cording to the opinion of Fourcroy, is the malic acid: whilit 
the hydrogen, uniting with another part of the oxygen, and 
holding a portion of carbon in folution, forms with it the /pirituous 
or intoxicating part; the whole forming wine. This vinous 
fluid being fubjected to the diftillatory procefs, a new arrange- 
ment of thefe principles enfues: and a combination of them, in 
which hydrogen is highly predominant, comes over in the form 
ef ALCOHOL. 

“« If to this alcohol an acid, but particularly the fulphuric, be 
added, then a fubftance will be feparated, by diftillation, the 
moft light and-inflammable of all fluids, termed etHeR; and 
which, in confequence of its poffefling thefe properties of the pureft 
fluid bitumen, is often defcribed by the fame name, waphthas 
But if the diftillation be continued beyond this, a-heavier and 
lefs volatile fluid comes over, containing a larger dofe of carbon ; 
and is called, from its oily appearance, the off of wine; a gas 
being alfo at the fame time feparated, which, on being mixed 
with the oxygenized muriatic acid gas, actually produces an oif 
poffeffing peculiar properties. Should the oxygenized muriatic be 
the acid which is employed from the firft, «an oily matter is gene- 
rally the refult of the diftillation ; and if the acid be employed in 
a large proportion, a whitc, opaque grea/y fubfance, of the cone 
fiftence of half-melted tallow, will be formed.’’ P. 216, 


The nature of the mineral charcoal is deferibed in the 
27th letter. This fubftance differs from common coal in its 
not containing bitumen. The Kilkenny coal is of this fort. 
Various hypothefes have been offered in explanation of the 
origin of this fubftance ; but they are all liable to confider- 
able difficulties; yet, upon the whole, after a mature con~ 
fideration of the faéts, and opinions, which Mr. P. ftates, 
the moft probable conje€ture is, that this mineral charcoal, 
or natural coke, is nothing more than common coal, de. 
prived of its bituminous matter by the a€tion of heat. “A 
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The very remarkable converfion of wood to a fplendid 
metallic matter, commonly called pyritows wood, 1s exa- 
mined in the 28th letter; wherein this author fketches the 
various appearances of thofe bodies, defcribes the places in 
which they are more frequently found, and ftates the vari- 
ous opinions or conjettures that have been offered in ex 
planation of the wonderful metamorphofis which they have 
undergone. 

The 29th and 31ft letters treat of petrifaétion, or of the 
converfion of vegetable bodies into ftone; and this alfo is 
examined in a manner fimilar to the preceding fubjeéts ; 
namely, by ftating the principal faéts, and then adding an 
examination of the opinioris, conjeftures, &c. Amon 
all thofe particulars, we fhall only feleé&t and tranfcribe the 
author’s opinion concerning petrifaélion. 


“© Whilft,’’ fays he, ‘* endeavouring to afcertain the nature of 
the procefles, by which the feveral bituminous fubftances have 
been formed, it was fuggefted, that the ligneous parts of vege- 
tables, in detached pieces, as well as in large maffes, when placed 
in fubterranean fituations, and pervaded by moifture, pafs througit. 
certain fpontaneous changes, from the inteftine motion of their 
particles, and the new arrangement of their principles, by which 
they gradually acquire a bituminous nature. In this manner is 
formed bituminous wood ; which, if the procefs is not interrupt- 
ed, it is prefumed, paffes into the ftate of pure bitumen; or if 
expofed to the influence of certain circumftances, already parti. 
cularifed, a different modification of its particles enfues ; and jet, 
or fome of the different varieties of coal, are produced. But if 
the fuperincumbent ftrata be not fufficiently compat, to confine 
the more volatile matters ; if the water be in too large, or in too 
finall a quantity, or not fufficiently ftagnant ; or if any other 
circumftance prevent the farther progrefs of the bituminous fer- 
mentation—the bituminous wood, being now rendered unfit for 
the food of infects, and having acquired a confiderable degree of 
durability, may remain without any farther change for ages. 
This faét is rendered evident in many parts of this kingdom, 
where trees have been thus preferved from a period beyond the 
tradition of man. 

«« In this bituminized wood, two circumftances are obfervable, 
which are particularly deferving notice. ‘The. firft is, that, al. 
though rendered effentially different in its nature, it frequently 
happens, that its form has undergone no change, and that the 
difpofition of its fibres has fuffered hardly any alteration. The 
fecond is, that, when found in wet fituations, its fubftance is fo 
thoroughly pervaded by water, that it may be difcharged from it 
as from a fponge. 

*© Reflection on thefe circumftances muft thew, that this wood 
is in the exatt Rate which fits it, for becoming a fimilar —r 
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with that which moft fpecimens of foflil wood prefent to our view. 
The form and ftruéture of the wood, with even fome of its fmaller 
fibres, are curioufly  wrigahy $e water pervades every part of it ; 
and its durability 1s fuch, as to enfure its prefervation until that 
event happens, on which its confolidation appears to depend—the 
faturation of the water, with which it is in every part imbued, 
with earthy particles, chiefly in a ftate of folution. Thefe con. 
folidating, by the formation of extremely minute cryftallizations, 
through the whole foftened mafs of bituminized wood, gives it an 
aluminous, a calcareous, ora ee fubftance, without difturb. 
ing the exifting arrangement of its fibres. Thus appear to be 
Pen all thofe foffils, which really deferve the naa petri. 
factions : and thus, perhaps, can, alone, be explained that curi~ 
ous phenomenon—the exact prefervation of even the minute fibres 
of the wood ; ftill retaining their continuity, and their original 
charateriftic difpofition, whilft their fubftance has undergone a 
converfion into ftone.’’ P, 314. 


The fame fubje&t of the converfion of vegetable. bodies 
to ftone, but of other genera; fuch as the filiceous, the 
calcareous, &c. occupies the remaining letters of the work ; 
and all thofe converfions are treated in the fame judicious 
and uniform manner. The faéts and the rs are Clear« 
ly flated: they are impartially examined, and from that 
examination very fair conclufions are derived, to which 
feveral original obfervations, conjeéiures, &c. are added. 

From thefe letters we might now proceed to tranfcribe a 
variety of pleafing and inftrudlive paflages ; if we thought, 
that by fuch means we could. convey a better idea of this 
author’s merit and ftyle, or of his mode of treating the fub- 
je&t. But as thofe objeéts, we hope, are fufficie,tly mani- 
feted by what we have already mentioned, it would be ufe- 
lefs to detain the attention of our readers by a farther ex. 
tenfion of this article. We fhall, therefore, conclude by 
obferving, that a work on the fame fubjett, eqealy ele. 
gant, comprehenfive, and impartial, does not exilt in Eng. 
ith; nor, as far as we know, in any other language. It is 
written in a plain, intelligible, and equal flyle; fuch as 
may. with pleafure, be perufed by all clafles of readers, 
and is often enlivened by defcriptions and topics of con- 
fiderable entertainment. We can only exprefs a with, that 
Mr. P. may be equally fuccefsful in the fecond volume of 
his work, in which he propofes to treat of what is ftill more 
interefling, namely, the foffil remains of animal bodies. 


B } ArT. 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXWI. JULY, 1805. 
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Art. Il. The Inferne of Dante Alighieri : Canto 1.—xvit. 
With a Tranjflation in Englifo Blan vege Notes, and a Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. 
Svo. 286 pp. Carpenter. 1805, 


WE have no complete tranflation in the Englifh language 

of the Divina Commedia of Dante, except by Mr. Boyd, 
which, though it may be fubje& to the imputation of bemg 
fomewhat too diffufe, is certainly a work of great merit. The 
objeét, and indeed the great excellence of this by Mr. Cary, 
is that of being faithful and literal. But this is not all ; 
Mr. C. fhows, in a great many ee a fine and culti- 
vated tafle, and very great poetical ability. His undertaking 
was certainly of the moft difficult kind, for it is obje€ted to 
Dante himfelf, by fome of the moft polifhed of his country- 
men, that he is often deficient in elegance, and not unfre. 
quently very harfh and maar To exhibit, therefore, a 
pleafing verfion of this, the harfheft of Dante’s compofitions, 
and particularly in Englifh blank verfe, could be no eafy 
tafk. The reader will, however, find this in general fuc- 
cefsfully accomplithed, and the Italian ftudent who withes 
to be familiarly acquainted with the original poet, will find 
in this tranflation a very agreeable and eafy introduétion. 

It is with great (atiaaétion we perceive a tafte for Italian 
literature reviving and extending among us. We afcribe — 
this, in no mean degree, to the elegant €xertions of Mr. 
Mathias, whofe different publications in that language have 
necefflarily a place in every well-chofen colleétion, and muft 
have had confiderable influence in direéting the public atten. 
tion to thefe fludies. 

The Inferno of Dante has been tranflated into Latin, by 
the Patre d’Aguino. It has alfo appeared in French and 
Spanifh. The French tranflation does net enjoy the higheft 
reputation ; that in Spanifh is one of the fcarceft books in 
the circle of literature. But it as time to give {pecimens of 
Mr. Cary’s merit. We prefume it is hardly neceflary to 
detail the fubjeé of this , as there are few readers who 
do not know that it defcribes the progrefs of the poet through’ 
the various departments of the invifible world, under t 
guidance and proteétion of the Virgil, and that feventeen 
Cantos are employed in reprefenting the terrifying {cenes of 
hell. The poet's entrance to thefe regions, and his firft in- 
terview with Virgil, are thus defcribed : 


«« The hour was mornhing’s prime, .and on his way 
Aloft the fun afcended with thofe ftars, 
That with him rofe, when love divine fir mov’d 
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Thofe its fair works: fo that with joyous hope 
All things confpir’d to fill:me, the gay fkin 
Of: that fwift animal*, the matin dawn, 
And the fweet feafon. Soon that joy was chas’d, 
And by new dread fucceeded, when in view 
A lion came, "gainft meas it appear’d, 
With-his head held aloft and hunger.mad, 
That e’en the air was fear-ftruck. A she-wolf 
Was at his heels, who in her leannefs feem’d 
Full of all wants, and many aland-hath made 
Difconfolate ere now. She with fuch fear 
O’erwhelm’d me, at the fight of her appall’d, 
That ofthe height all hope I loft. As ones 
Who with his gain elated, fees the time . 
When all unwares is gone, he inwardly 

| Mourns with heart-griping anguith ; fuch was J, 
Haunted by that fell beaft, never at peace, 

, Who coming o’er againit me, by degrees 

- Drove me to where the fun in filence refts. 

4 ' While to the lower {pace with\backward ftep  s 

4 ® I fell, my ken difcern’d the form of one, 

Whofe voice feem’d.faint through long difufe of fpeech. 

When him in that gteat defert I efpied, 


.. ** Have mercy on,mel’’ cried I out aloud, 
os sea or living man! whate’er,thou be !’’ 
r & e anfwer’d: ** Now not man, man once I was, 
ve And born of Lombard parents, Mantuans both 
ift By country, when the power of Julius yet 
n- Wasifcarcely firm. At Rome my life was paft 
7 Beneath the mild Auguftus, in the time 
by Of fabled deities and falfe. A bard 
nd Was I, and made Anchifes’ upright fon 
eft _ The fubject of my fong, who came from Troy, 
a When the flames prey’d on Ilium’s haughty towers. 
, of But thou, fay wherefore to-fuch perils paft 
re Return’ft thou ? wherefore not this pleafant mount 
me Afcendeft, caufe and fource of all delight ?”’ 
Aer, ** And art thou then that Virgil, that well-fpring, 
‘ From which fuch.copious floods of eloquence 
Have iffued ?’* I with front abath’d replied. 
Of ** Glory andlight of all the tuneful train! 
gt May it avail me, that I long with zeal 
in- Have fought thy. volume, and with love immenfe 
Have conn’d it,o’er. My-mafter thou and guided 
Thou he from whom alone I have deriv’d 
That ftyle, which for its beauty into fame 
Exalts me, See the beaft, from whom I fled. 
hofe Me. . © fave me from. het, thou illuftrious fage ! 





* The panther, 
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For every vein and pulfe throughout my frame 
She hath made tremble.’’ He foon as he faw 
That I was weeping, anfwer’d, ‘* Thou muft needs 
Another way parfue, if thou wouldft ’fcape 

From out that favage wildernefs. ‘This beatt, 

At whom thou crieft, her way will fuffer none 
To pafs, and no lefs hindrance gives than death « 
So bad and fo accurfed in her kind, 

That never fated is her ravenous will, 

Still after food more craving than before. 

To many an animal in wedlock vile 

She faitens, and fhall yet to many more, 

Until that greyhound come, who fhall deftroy 
Her with tharp pain. He will not life fupport 

By earth nor its bafe metals, but by love, 
Wifdom, and virtue, and his land fhall be 

The land twixt either Feltro. In his might 
Shall fafety to Italia’s plains arife, 

For whofe fair realm, Camilla, virgin pure, 
Nifus, Euryalus, and Turnus fell. 

He with inceffant chafe through every town 

Shall worry, until he to hell at length 

Reftore her, thence by envy firft let loofe. 

I for thy profit pond’ring now devife, 

That thou maytt follow me, and I thy guide 
Will Jead thee hence through an eternal fpace, 
Where thou fhalt hear defpairing fhrieks, and fee 
Spirits of old tormented, who invoke 

A fecond death ; and thofe next view, who dwell 
Content in fire, for that they hope to come, 
Whene’er the time may be, -among the bleft, 

Into whofe regions if thou then defire 

T’ afcend, a fpirit worthier than I 

Mutt lead thee, in whofe charge, when I depart, 
Thou fhalt be left: for that Almighty King, 
Who reigns above, a rebel to his law 

Adjudges me, and therefore hath decreed, 

That to his city none through me fhould come. 
He in ali parts hath fway ; there rules, there holds 
His citadel and throne. O happy thofe, 

Whom there he choofes !’’ I to him in few : 

** Bard! by that God, whom thou didft not adore, 
I do befeech thee (that this ill and worfe 

I may efcape) to lead me, where thou faidft, 
That I faint Peter’s gate may view, and thofe 
Who, as thou tell’ft, are in fuch difmal plight.’’ 
Onward he mov’d, I clofe his fteps purfu’d.’” P. 7, 


To each Canto Mr. Cary has added explanatory notes 
which demonilrate very extenfive reading, and a moft mt 
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mate underftanding of his author. By the lion, in the above 
extraét, the author intended to denote Ambition; by the wolf, 
Avarice, and by the panther, Pleafure. 

One of the moft pathetic and beautiful parts of the 
Divina Commedia, is the tale of Francifca, in the fifth 
Canto, which Mr. Cary has thus rendered ; 

‘« Bard! willingly 

I would addrefs thofe two together coming, 
Which feem fo light before the wind.’’ He thus: 
«* Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along 
Entreat ; and they will come.’’ Soon as the wind 
Sway’d them towards us, I thus fram’d my fpeech : 
«© O wearied fpirits ! come, and hold difcourfe 
With us, if by none elfe reftrain’d.’’ As doves 
By fond defire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their fweet neft returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 

Thus iffu’d from that troop, where Dido ranks, 
They through the ill air fpeeding ; with fuch force 
My cry prevail’d by ftrong affection urg’d. 

‘* O gracious creature benign! who go’ft 
Vifiting, through this element obfcure, 

Us, who the world with bloody ftain imbru’d ; 

If for a friend the King of all we own’d, 

Our pray’r to him fhould for thy peace arife, 

Since thou haft pity on our evil plight. 

Of whatfoe’er to hear or to difcourfe 

It pleafes thee, that will we hear, of that 

Freely with thee difcourfe, while ¢’er the wind, 
As now, is mute, The land, that gave me birth, 
Is fituate on the coaft, where Po defcends 

To reft in ocean with his fequent ftreams. 

Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learn’d, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 

Ta’en in fuch cruel fort, as grieves me {till : 

Love, that denial takes from none belov'd, 
Caught me with pleafing him fo pafling well, 

That, as thou fee’ft, he yet deferts me not. 

Love brought us to one death ; Caina waits 

The foul, who fpilt our life,’’ Such were their words ; 
At hearing which downward I bent my looks, 
And held them there fo long, that the bard cried : 
‘¢ What art thou pond'ring ?’’ I in anfwer thus : 
** Alas! by what fweet thoughts, what fond defire 
Muft they at length to that ill pafs have reach’d !"” 
Then turning I to them ny f{peech addrefs’d, 

And thus began; ‘ Francefca! your fad fate 
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Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me; in the time of your fweet fighs, 

By what, and how love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wifhes?’’ She replied ; 

** No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when mis’ry is at hand! That keng 
Thy learn’d inftruétor. Yet fo eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root, 

From whence our love gat being, I wili do, 

As one who weeps and tells his tale. One day 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Sufpicion near us, Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 

Ficd from our alter’d cheek, But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that fmile we read, 

The withed fmile, fo rapturov fly ils'd 

By one fo deep in love, then he, who ne’er 

From me fhall feparate, at once my lips 

All trembling kifs’d. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors, In its leaves that day 
We read no more.’? While thus one {pirit fpake, 
The other wail’d fo forély, that heart-ftauck 


1 through compaffion minting, feem’d not far 
fe 


From death, and like a corpfe fell to the ground.’’ P. 77, 


Brunetto, of Florence, was Dante’s mafter, and the account 
of the poet’s interview with him, is among the beft ima- 
gined poetry of this work, and furnifhes Mr. Cary with an 


opportunity of exhibiting his extenfive acquaintance with 
Italian literature. 


‘© But I remember’d him; and towards his face 
My hand inclining, anfwer’d: ‘* Sir! Brunetto! 
And art thou here ?”’? He thus to me: ‘* My fon! 
Oh let it not difpleafe thee, if Brunetto 

Latini but a little fpace with thee 

Turn back, and leave his fellows to proc 

1 thus to him replied; ‘* Mach as I can, 

I thereto pray thee; and if thou be willing, 
That I here feat me with thee, I confent ; 

His leave, with whom I journey, firft obtain’d. a 
** O fon!’’ faid he, ‘* whoever of. this throng 
One inftant ftops, lies then a handred years, 

No fan to ventilate him, when the fire 

Smites foreft, Pafs thou therefore on. I clofe 
Will at thy garments walk, and then rejoin 

My troop, who go mourning their endlefs doom," 
[ dar’d not from the path defcend to tread 


On equal ground with himy but held my head 
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Bent down, as one who walks in reverent guife. 
«¢ What chance or deftiny,’’ thus he began, 

«« Ere the laft day conducts thee here below ? 
And who is this, that fhows to thee the way ?”” 
«s There up aloft,’’ I anfwer’d, ‘ in the life 
Serene, I wander’d in a valley loft, 

Before mine age had to its fulnefs reach’d, 
But yefter-morn I left it: then once more 

Into that vale returning, him I met ; 

And by this path homeward he leads me back.*’ 

‘© If thou,’’ he anfwer’d, ‘ follow but thy ftar, 
Thou canft not mifs at laft a glorious haven ; 
Unilefs in fairer days my judgment err’d. 

And if my fate fo early had not chane’d, » 

Seeing the heav’ns thus bounteous to thee, I 

Had gladly giv’n thee comfort in thy work. 

But that ungrateful and malignant race, 

Who in old times came down from Fefole, 

Ay and ftill * fmack of their rough mountain-flint, 
Will fer thy good deeds fhow thee enmity. 

Nor wonder ; for amongft ill-favour’d crabs 

It fuits not the {weet fig-tree lay her fruit. 

Old fame reports them in the world for blind, 
Covetous, envious, proud. Look to it well: 
‘Take heed theu cleanfe thee of their ways. For thee 
Thy fortune hath fuch honour in referve, 

That thou by either party fhall be crav'd 

With hunger keen: but be the frefh herb far 
From the goat’s tooth, The herd of Fefole 
May of themfelves make litter, not touch the plant, 
If any fuch yet fpring on their rank bed, 

In which the holy feed revives, tranfmitted 

From thofe true Romans, who ftill there remain’d, 
When it was made the neft of fo much ill,”’ 

** Were all my with fulfili’d,”’ I ftraight replied, 
Thou from the confines of man’s nature yet 
Hadft not been driven forth ; for in my mind 

Is fix’d, and now ftrikes full upon my heart 

The dear, benign, paternal image, fuch 

As thine was, when fo lately thou didft teach me 
The way for man to win eternity : 

And how I priz’d the leffon, it behoves, 


That, long as life endures, my tongue fhould fpeak.”” P. 239. 


When Brunetto takes leave of his friend and 
recommends his ** Treafure’’ to him, which woul 








* So well thy words become thee as thy wounds. 


They /mack of honour both, Shakefpeare, Mackbeth, A. 1. S, il. 
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rcaders be ynintelligible, but for the following note by Mr. 
Cary. 

‘© Ser Brunetto, a Florentine, the fecretary or chancellor of 
the city, and Dante’s preceptor, hath left us a work fo little 
sead, that both the fubjeét of it and the language of it have 
been miftaken, It is in the French fpoken in the reign of St. 
Louis, under the title of Trefor, and contains a fpecies of phi- 
lofophical courfe of le€tures divided into theory and practice, or, 
as he exprefles it, ‘ un enchauffement des chofes divines et hu- 
maines,’ &c. Sir R. Clayton’s Tranflation of Tenhove’s 
Memoirs of the Medici, v. i. ch. ii, p. 104. The Tresor 
has never, I believe, been printed. ‘There is a fine manufcript 
of it in the Britifh Mufeam, with an illuminated portrait of 

eBrunetto in his ftudy prefixed. Mus. Brit. M.S.S, 17. E.1. 
Tefor. It is divided into four books; the firft on Cofmogony 
and Theology ; the fecond, a tranflation of Ariftotle’s Ethics ; 
the third on Virtues and Vices; the fourth on Rhetoric. For 
an interefting memoir relating to this work by M. Falconet, fee 
Hift. de l’ Acad. des Infcripuions, tom. vii. 296. 

‘* His Te/oretto, one of the earlieft productions of Italian poetry, 
is a curious work, not unlike the writings of Chaucer in ftyle 
and numbers, As itis but little known, I will add a flight 
fketch of it. He deferibes himfelf as returning from an embafly 
to the king of Spain, on which he had been fent by the Guelph 
party from Florence. On the plain of Roncifvalle he meets a 
{cholar on a bay mule, 

un fcholaio 
Sur un muletto baio, 


who tells him that the Cuelfi are driven out of the city with great 
lofs. Struck with grief at thefe mouritul tidings, and mufing 
with his head bent downwards, he lofes his road, and wanders 
into a wood. Here Nature, whoie figure is defcribed with fub, 
limity, appears, and difclofes to him the fecrets of her opera. 
tions, After this he wanders into a defert, 
Deh che paefe fiero 
Trovat in quella parte, 
Che fio fapefli d’ arte 
Quivi mi bifognava, 
Che quanto piu mirava 
Piu mi parea Givangio. 
Quivi non a viaggio, 
Quivi non a perfone, 
Quivi non a magione, 
Non beftia non uccello, 
Non fiume non rufcello, 
Non formica, non mofca, 
Non cofa ch’ io conofca, 


Ed io penfando forte 
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Dottai ben della morte, 
E non € maraviglia, 
Che ben trecento miglia 
Durava d’ ogni lato 
Quel paefe fmagato. 
He proceeds proteéted by a banner, with which Nature had fur- 
nifhed him, till on the third day he finds himfelf in a large 
pleafant plain, 
Un gran piano giocondo, 
Lo pit gajo del mondo, 
E lo pit degnitofo. 

On this plain there are affembled many emperors, kings, and 
fages, It is the habitation of Virtue and her daughters, the 
four Cardinal Virtues. Here Brunetto fees alfo Courtefy, Bounty, 
Loyalty, and Prowefs, and hears the inftru¢tions they give 
to a knight, which occupy about a fourth part of the poem, 
Leaving this territory, he pafles over vallies, mountains, woods, 
forefts, and bridges, tifi he arrives in a beautiful valley covered 
with flowers on all fides, and the richeft in the world ; but which 
was continually fhifting its appearance from a round figure to a 
{qguare, from obfcurity to light, and from populoufnefs to foli- 
tude, This is the region off Pleafure, or Cupid, who is accom. 
panied by four ladies, Love, Hope, Fear, and Delire. In one 
part of it he meets with Ovid, and is inftru¢ted by him how to 
conquer the paffion of love, and to efcape from that place. After 
his efcape he makes his confeffion to a friar, and then returns to 
the foreft of vifions; and afcending a mountain, meets with 
Ptolemy, a venerable old man. Here the narrative breaks off. 
The poem ends as it began, with an addrefs to Ruftico di Filippo, 
on whom he lavifhes every fort of praife. 

“* It has been obferved, that Dante derived the idea of open. 
ing his poem, by defcrrbing himfelf as loft in a wood, from the 
Teforetto of Brunetto, which opens in the fame manner. I know 
not whether it has been remarked, that the crime of ufury is 
branded by both thefe poets as offenfive to God and Nature: 


‘¢ Un altro, che non cura 
Di Dio ne di Natura, 
Si diventa ufuriere, 
The fin for which Brunetto is condemned to the Inferno by his 
pupil, is mentioned in the Teforetto with great horror. He 
died in 1295."’ P, 250, 

When we remind the reader that Mr. Cary’s profeffed 
objeét was to exhibit a literal tranflation of his author, and 
when it is remembered that Dante himfelf is frequently 
coarfe, and rugged, and inelegant, it feems very uncandid 
to point out a few incorreét words, faulty lines, or un- 
poetical expreflions, As a whole, it ig an able comment 

on 
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on a difficult original, a curious and valuable addition te 
Englifh literature, and is evidently the produétion of very 
cultivated talents, of a mind well ftored with various ac- 
eeffions of learning, and perfeétly equal to what has been 
undertaken. A hie of Dante is prefixed, which is ver 
neat and fatisfa€tory, and we fincerely wifh that the author 
may be encouraged again to turn his thoughts, and exercife 
his leifure, in the fragrant and beautiful field which the ges 
nius of Italy muft have unfolded to his view. 





Art. III. Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, the wife of Gere, 
manicus. By Elizabeth Hamilton, author of ** Letters on the 
Elementary Principles of Education,” &c. Sc, Three 
Volumes. Svo. 18s. Robinfons. 1804. 

HE elegant and ingenious author of this work has fre- 
quently afforded us both amufement and inftruétion ; 

but her talents have never, perhaps, appeared fo confp:cuous 
as in the Memoirs of Agrippina. In the Letters of a Hindoa 

Rajah, and in Memoirs of Madern Philofophers, we were in- 

deed amufed by much keen and well-timed fatire; while her 

Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education mutt at alt 


times be read May our and advantage, on account of the 


importance of the fubject, and the good fenfe with which it is 
treated. In conflruéting the work before us, fhe had nothin 
of that aid which, in her former, fhe derived from fubjeéts 
** that came home to every reader’s bufinefs and bofom ;”’ for 
- mo one is now naturally interefted in the fate of Agrippina 
or her hufband Germanicus ; nor is it eafy to enter into prin- 
ciples of conduct fo different in many refpetis as were thofe 
of the ancient Romans from the principles by which mankind 
in the prefent age are generally influenced. Yet has Mifs 
Hamilton contrived, through the whole three volumes, to fix 
the reader’s attention completely, and occafionally to carry 
him back to Rome, when under the government of Auguflus 
and his favage fucceflor; to infpire him with contempt or 
abhorrence ot the tyrant and his creatures ; and to make him 
fhare with Germanicus and Agrippina in every reverie of 
their checquered fortunes. , 
As a piece of biography, therefore, the memoirs of Agrip- 
pina have not often been {urpaffed ; but we cannot fay that in 
our opinion they are altogether calculated to ferve the purpofe 
which the author had m view when the wrote them. ‘That 
purpofe was to illuftrate the principles unfolded in her Leiters 
on Education; to thew the pernicious confequences of ne 
per affociations early formed, and the neceflity of curbing 
the exorbitance of every paflion. Mifs Hamilton = 
: ceived, 
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ceived, fhe fays, that this purpofe could not be accomplifhed 
by fiction. 


‘«< A work of imagination, in which the charatters are of the 
author’s own creation, and inwhich every event is at his d:<pofal, 
may be fo managed, as to be admirably calculated to promote the 
reception of a favourite theory, but can never be confidered as a? 
confirmation of its truth. Nor wiil the theory built upon fuch a 
bafis be of long duration ; for though the brilliant illufions of faney 
may affect the fenfibilities of the heart, and fo farcaptivate the un. 
derftanding as to render it unwilling toexert itfe!f in deteéting the 
fallacy of arguments, which have fpoken fo powerfully to the feel. 
ings, the charm will at length be broken, and chen the fyitem which 
had been fupported by its influence, will inevitably fink into dif. 

race, 

‘« The characters in a work of imagination may, it i9 
true, be drawn in exact conformity to nature, and placed in 
fuch fituations as to afford a ftriking illuitration of certain 
truths; but how are thofe who are little accuflomed to make ob- 
fervations on human life to judge of the genuinenefs of the repre. 
fentation ? They cannot appeal to'experience, and if they refer to 
the feelings, it is but too probable that the decifion will be erro. 
neous, Should it even be otherwife, there is ftill:reafon to doubt 
whether the emotions produced by the narration of fittitious events: 
will awaken thofe reflections upon the progrefs of the paffions, for 
which the work may have been principally intended.’’ P. xi. 


Without controverting thefe obfervations, which, if the 
refer to the greater part of novels, are indeed incontroverti- 
ble, we mult obferve that almoft every thing in the narrative 
under review, which is in any degree apylicable to private 
life, is juft as much the work of imagination as the memoirs — 
of Cecilia, or of Clariffa Harlow ; and that even the princes of 
modern Europe are placed in circumflances fo very different 
from thofe of Germanicus and Agrippina, that they can de- 
rive but few lJeffons from the faé7s recorded in the memoirs 
before us. Of Agrippina and her hufband nothing can now 
be known which is not related by a few ancient authors, who 
give httle information concerning the occurrences of their 
domeftic day ; andthe modern biographer of fuch perfonages® 
can fupply the deficiency only by inferring their private from 
their public conduét, according to fome Rveirte theory of 
human nature, Thefe objeétions to the choice of her fub- 
jett did not efcape the attention of Mifs Hamilton, who thus 


i to that which 1s derived from the elevated rank of her 
leroine. : 


** The aétions of a perfon of exalted rank may not, it is true, 
afford us any dire¢t example, capable of application to the tranf. 
actions 
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actions of our limited {phere ; but are we hence to infer, that an 
examination of the paflions and opinions in which thofe actions 
originated, is without its ufe? ‘To know how this man rofe to 
power, and that atchieved greatnefs, may be a fruitlefs fpecula- 
tion tc the private citizen. But to know how far the attainment 
of the object of ambition tended to happinefs ; to afcertain the 
confequences of indulging the love of wealth, or power, or diftinc- 
tion, and all the paffions with which they are connected ; are ob- 
jects in which all have an equal degree of intereft. When the 
ere of action is circumfcribed, the paffions muft of neceflity be 
ubjeét to controul. It is in the rank foil of unlimited power 
that we are to look for thefe giant productions of the active princi. 
ple : but let it be remembered, that though fituation may lop fome 
of the moft luxuriant fhoots, the root is ftill the fame ; and that 
human pride operates in the production of human mifery as. cer- 
tainly in the bofomof the peafant as in that of the prince.’’ P. xxiv. 


This reafoning is perfeétly conclufive, with refpeé to thofe 
paffions of which the feeds are fown in the human mind ; but 
there are certainly paffions to which human nature 1s liable, 
that are wholly feftitious and derive their origin, as well as 
their growth, from the circumflances in which men are placed. 
This has been proved with the torce of demonftration by the 
fobereft philofophers of the fchool of Hartley *; and it is in- 
deed acheentieee’ by Mifs Hamilton herfelf, when fhe fays, 
in this very preface, that “ in order to the government of the 
pfions, i is neceffary to be acquainted with their arigim and 
progrefs.”” Bat many of the pafions which were the fource 
of much mifery to Agrippina and her family, had their origin 
in circumflances to which there is nothing fimilar’in Chrif- 
tran Europe, and in the genius of heathen fuperflition as it 
prevailed in anticnt Rome; and it is obvious that the refleét- 
ing readerwill perceive very little in the developement of thofe 
pailions which he can convert into a leffon of moral conduét 
to himfelf. To the other objeétion arifing from our abfolute 
ignorance of Agrippina’s domeftic employment and manners 
our ingenious author is more fuccefstul in her reply. 


‘€ In the life of Agrippina, fhe has never departed from her 
zuthorities ; though where they were filent, fhe has endeavoured 
to fill the chafm in the manner that appeared moft confonant to 
probability. The employment of Agrippina’s leifure hours, her 
dameftic avocations, i my &c. were circumftances which it- 
fuited not the dignity of hiftory to record. But circumftances toa 
trivial for hiftory are effentially neceffary to the biographer, who 





* See particularly Di/guifitions Metaphyfical and Literary, by F. 
Sayers, M.D. printed for Johnfon, 1793. 
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aims at exciting an intereft for the fubjeét of his memoirs in the 
reader's breaft. General defcriptions poffefs not a fuflicient infla- 
ence over the imagination or the feelings, to anfwer his purpofe. 
« Where we do not conceive diftinétly, we do not fympathize 
deeply in any human affection.’ * 

«« If Agrippina may fometimes be found in fcenes into which 
fhe was not followed by the hiftorian,—the fcenes themfelves, 
every obje@ with which they are filled, and every ornament by 
which they are decorated, are faithfully copied from the moft au- 
thentic defcribers of ancient manners.”” P, xxxii. 


But as they are modern manners, with which, in a courfe 
of education, parents and tutors, and thofe who educate them- 
felves, are principally concerned, we cannot help {till wifhing 
that Mifs Hamilton had employed her, eminent talents on 
more modern biography ; and written the life of fome con- 
fpicuous chriftian, who, without being grofsly criminal, had 
been rendered miferable by fome exorbitant paflion not duly 
checked at its firft appearance. Pride was the ruling pafhon 
of Agrippina; but it was Reman pride, which falfe religion 
had converted in‘o a virtue, and which in her was therefore 
what it can never be ina chriftian, a principle of condué 
not only excufable but praife-worthy. This difference in- 
deed between the principles of chriftianity and thofe of hea- 
then philofophy, the author points out diftinétly, while the 
inculcates with great force on the minds of her readers the 
infinite fuperiority of the former over the latter. But would 
it not have been more judicious to have chofen as the here 
or heroine of her ftory fome perfonage whofe profefled prin- 
ciples, as well as whofe manners, fhe might have more eafily 
aflimilated to thofe of her readers. We refpett the fenfibility 
which prevented her from attempting to give the genuine 
likenefs of any well known charaéter lately removed from 
this flate of exiftence, though we think that fhe carries that 
fenfibility too far; but there are many charaéters, which, 
without wounding the feelings of any perfon, fhe might have 
drawn with the utmoft exaétnefs, that would’*have afforded 
leffons much more ufeful to the prefent inhabitants of the 
Brith Empire, than any that can be derived immediately 
trom: the heroes and heroines of antient Rome. | 

She has, however, unqueftionably made the moft of the 
fubje& which fhe has chofen. The firft chapter in particular, 
which treats of the hiftory and charaéter of the antient Ro- 
mans, contains many judicious refleétions on the education, 
civil inftitutions, religion, and amufements ot that people, 
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from which leffons of praftical wifdom may be derived 
Britons of every rank and every age. We extra& the fol- 
lowing paflage, which does equal henour to the head and 


heart of the author, and flows with peculiar propriety from 
a temale pen : 


«* In enumerating the caufes which contributed to the vigout 
and elevation of the Roman character, we muft not omit to mens 
tion the influence of female manners as one of the moft important. 
Had the minds of the Roman youth received their firt impreffions 
from ignorance and folly, we may with fome confidence pronounce, 
that the republic would not have produced many examples of 
manly virtue. In the paffage quoted from Tacitus, we have feen 
the manner in which the Roman ladies performed one of the moft 
effential duties of the matron chara¢ter. Taught to place her 
glory in the faithful difcharge of the domettic pa wt | duties, 
a Roman matron imperceptibly acquired an elevation of fentiment, 
a dignity of manners, which rendered her equally the object of 
efteem and of refpect. Her country was no lefs dear to her than to 
her hufband ; but the fame fpirit of patriotifm which impelled 
him to exert his valour in the field, or his wifdom in the fenate, 
animated her mind in the inftru€tion of her children, and the re- 
gulation of her family. Superior to every puerile purfuit, the 
only objeét of her ambition was an increafe of the fame and glory 
of her race. The ftrength of mind infpired by this principle does 
not accord with our ideas of female amiability ; but when we re- 
colleét that the views of a Roman matron extended not beyond the 
prefent feene, we fhall rather applaud than condemn the heroifm 


which taught her to imprefs upon the minds of her fons, that it was 


better to die with glory, than to live without renown. 

‘* While the matrons of ancient Rome preferved this elevation 
of fentiment, they were no lefs remarkable for modefty and deco. 
rum. They had wifdom to know their proper fphere, -and were 
not impelled by vanity to quit it. But though they did not 

think it neceflary to roam abroad in queft of admiration, it does not 
appear that their influence on public manners was the lefs falutary 
or extenfive. Never, indeed, does the female character appear to 
have been more efteemed or venerated : the refpect in which it was 
held, by foftening all the fterner paffions, facilitated the progrefs 
of civ ilization, and gave to the Roman mind, perhaps, as great a de~ 
gree of polifh as is confiftent with any degree of ftrength.’”’ P. 18. 


As the purity of female manners contributed fo powerfully 
to the patriotifm and other virtues of the Romans under the 
republic, fo did their diffolutenefs, on the introduétion of 
luxury into Imperial Rome, contribute, with no lefs energy, 


to that felfifhnefs and cruelty, and profligacy, which dif- 


—~ all -ranks under the reigns of Auguitus and his worth- 
efs fucceflor, Of this we have many ftnking examples nm 
the 
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the work before us, which however we fhall not extra& ; but 
we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of quoting the fgl- 
lowing reflections, which will be admitted to be juft by all 
who have attentively perufed what precedes them. 


<« Right years did Tiberius fpend in the gloom of folitude, a 

ey to chagrin, and all the paffions allied to impotent ambition. 
His temper was not, perhaps, by nature prone either to wrath or 
cruelty. Had his mother perifhed in the hour of his birth, the 
fon of Claudius Nero might have been virtuous and happy. By 
early affociating in his mind the idea of glory with abfolute power, 
fhe gave the felfifh paffions an afcendancy over the focial; and by 
teaching him that diffimulation was the firft attribute of wifdom, 
fhe extinguifhed the generous principles of truth and honour, and 
rendered him perpetually liable to.the torture of fufpicion. ‘The 
malevolent paffions that were thus introduced into the heart, were 
augmented by the very effort of concealment. Let us not however 
believe, that they at once conquered every feeling, and extirpated. 
all the fympathetic affections. Their progrefs was gradual; but 
like the flow difeafe which attacks the vital organs of the human 
frame, they imperceptibly increafed in malignity, till at length 
they corrupted the whole mafs.”’ P. 146. 


Even the virtuous Agrippina contributed to the ruin of 
her own family, by encouraging in her fons fentiments of re- 
venge for the wrongs which had been fuftained by their ta- 
ther; and by fhowing too plainly her partial fondnelfs for. her 
elder fon. Nero was indeed worthy of all the regard that 
could be fhown to him by the fondeft mother, whilft Drufus, 
who was naturally impetuous, had been greatly careffed by a 
licentious court, and was in many refpetis the reverfe of his 
gentle and virtuous brother. But 


** Seldom will it be found that any parent has indulged an im- 
pulfe of partiality for any favourite child, fo as to create a fufpicion 
that one engroffes the affection which is due to all, without having 
ample caufe to repent of the apparent injuftice. The punifhment 
of Agrippina was, however, uncommonly fevere. That too evi- 
cent preference for her elder fon, which excited the jealoufy of 
Drufus, increafed the influence of the paffions which it had been 
her aim to check, and rendered him liable to be mifled by the flat. 
tery of pretended friends. Perfuaded that he had no fhare in his 
mother’s affections, he gloried in avenging the injuftice fhe had 
done to his fuperior merit by her partiality for his lefs-defervin 
brother. With a view of vexing his unhappy parent, he broke of 
amatch that had been made for him in his childhood with the 
daughter of Otho,* and married Amilia Lepida, niece of the 
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* Afterwards emperor, 
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lady whofe trial! and banifhment has been formerly noticed. Ag 
the marriage was made under the aufpices of Sejanus, it could 
not fail to prove difagreeable to Agrippina, though fhe was not 
t fufficiently acquainted with the chara¢ter of her daughter-in. 
w, to be aware of the ftill more formidable objections which a 
knowledge of its profligacy would have produced. After this 
event, Drufus openly arranged himfelf allies the banners of her 
mortal foe ; and fuch of the family of the Amilii as had hitherto 
adhered to her, now dropped off, and under pretence of following 
their new ally, paid their court to the fame power.” P. 171. 


This is indeed an eminent illuftration of one of the prin- 
ciples of education, which Mifs- Hamilton moft earneflly re- 
commends to parents, and which is certainly a saiacinls of 
the very higheft importance.. The following refleétions on 
the education of the daughters of Agrippina, who was mother 
to the Emperor Nero, are likewife worthy of attention. 


*« Endowed with all that quicknefs of perception, and vivacity 
of fancy, which fo often paffes for fiperiority of talent, fhe made 
an early progrefs in every branch of literature, and is faid to have 
compofed both in profe and verfe with facility and elegance. Her 
tafte was im mak by an early acquaintance with the beft authors, 
and all the ftores of Grecian and Roman literature enriched her 
mind. Were knowledge and tafte al! that is neceflary to diredct 
the conduct in the path of rectitude, the younger Agrippina would 
have been a model of virtue. But alas! while her underftanding 
was cultivated with affiduous care, her mind was expofed to a feries 
of im ons which tended to coupteraé its influence. That 
moft important part of education which arifes from the circum. 
fiances in which the individual is placed, was all againft her. 
Pride of birth, indignation at injuftice, refentment of injuries, 
were the firft impreflions received by her young mind. Hatred 
and 1evenge were never taught by precept, but they were excited — 
by example ; while pride, which coalefces with every malignant 

on, and augments its fury, was enforced as the prerogative of 
igh defcent. When we add to this the flattery of the fervile 
train by which the was furrounded ; the early leffons of diffimula. 
tion, rendered indifpenfable by the neceflity of concealing from 
fo many of her neareft relations the refentment that their conduct 
infpired ; and the approbation which was frequently in her hearing 
iven to fplendid vice ; we fhall not wonder at the inefficacy of 
thofe precepts of philofophy, which the was rather taught to ad. 
mire than to prattife. _ If the had been fo fortunate as io have been 
united to a man of virtue, fhe might fill have been virtuous ; but 
with fuch a hufband as Domitius, there was little room to hope 
that Agrippina would efcape the contagion of vice.’’ P. 191. 


Whether the fafhionable education which is at prefent _ 


given to females of rank in the Britifh Empire have any re- 
femblance 
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femblance to this, it is furely worth the while of parents and 
guardians to confider. French and Italian now fupply the 
place of Greek ; German is ftudied by thofe who are ambitious 
of the charaéter of philofophers and rational chriftians; while 
the time that was employed by the preceding generations ia 
acquiring fome knowledge of the duties of wives and mothers, 
is devoted to the acquifition of a fuperficial {kill in mufic, 
and to copying by the pencil produétions of Grecian art, of 
which fome at leaft are calculated only to pollute the imagi- 
nation. 

From the copious extra&ts which we have given, and we 
might have given many more of equal value, the reader will 
perceive what kind of moral inftruétion is to be derived from 
the Memoirs of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus. In. 
ftruétion, however, reipefting the education of youth is not 
the only thing of importance which thefe volumes contain ; 
for in oh aes and elegant language they exhibit fuch a 
connected view of the politics and parties of the courts of 
Auguftus and Tiberius, as will not perhaps elfewhere be rea- 
dily found. In the courfe of our reading we detefted a few 
typographical errors, which, however, we negleéted to mark, 
as well as one or two references to notes, which have not 
been added. To thefe trifling defeéis the ingenious aus 
thor will pay attention when preparing her work fora fecond 
edition ; but, for the reafons already affigned, we fhould be 
pleafed rather to hear that the is employing her time and talents 
in writing the memoirs of fome more modern heroine. 


eee 
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Art. 1V. A fort Statement Fe important Faé?ts, rela 
trve to the late Eleétion of a hematical Profeffor in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh; accompanied with Original Papers, 
and critical Remarks. The fecond Edition. 8vo. 127 pps 
2s. 6d. Creech, &c. Edinburgh. 1805, | 


HEN this pamphlet was firft put into our hands, we 
were induced to fuppofe, that it related entirely to one 
of thofe contefts for preferment, which occafionally happen in | 
every feminary of learning; and we fhould ‘not have given . 
it an immediate perufal, if our attention had not been at- 
traéted by the name of the author, Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
The great reputation of that gentleman, both as a writer 
= aims rang naturally us to laok for a 
and 1 ion in a pamphlet publifhed by him, ha 
Cc 3 - rodutlion : 
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roduétion of this natire was not precifely that, which we 
expetted from his pen. An attentive examination, however, 
of the contents of this little tra€t has convinced us, that the 
reafons, which engaged Mr. Stewart to undertake it, have 
been fuch as can only tend to refleét new -luftre upon his 
charafter. The ie which he has defended, is not that 
of a fingle individual ; and the intereft excited by the fubjeét 
in difpute, cannot be limited to the Univerlity, or city of 
Edinburgh. When innovations in doétrine are attempted 
to be introduced by a powerful party in the ecclefiaftical 
eflablifhment of any Cliriftian country, and when thofe in- 
novations are fought to be enforced by the terrors of per- 
fecution, every perfon, who wifhes well to the true interefts 
of religion, who feels for the common rights, or ‘who 
acknowledges the common fympathies of men, muft take 
part in the queftion. Mr. Stewart declares, that he flands 
at the bar of the public, the accufer of men, who appear 
to us to have, indeed, both innovated, and perfecuted. We 
fhall be happy, if, after flating the fatts, we fhall be able 
to attribute their conduét only to their excefs of zeal, and 
their want of knowledge. | 
Upon the death of Dr. Robifon, late Profeffor of Natural 


Pisa EF Edinburgh, the celebrated Mr. Playfair, Pro- 


feffor of Mathematics in the fame univerfity, was appointed 
to fucceed him. Several perfons entered the lifts as can- 
didates for the chair left vacant by Mr. Playfair. Among 
thefe, Mr. Macknight, and Mr. Leflie, appear to have been. 
the moft diftinguifhed. The former is a minifter of Edin- 
burgh: the latter had obtained confiderable reputation as a 
mathematician; and had lately publifhed a popes on the nature 
of heat, for which he had received the thanks of the Council 
of the Royal Society of London. Several Profeffors ob- 
je&ted to the nomination of Mr. Macknight, unlefs he fhould 
be willing to refign his gown as a minifter of the church. 
Mefirs. Stewart and Playfair addreiled Letters to the Lord 
Provolt of Edinburgh, in which they flated their reafons for 
advifing the magiftrates, who are-the patrons, not to appoint 
any perfon to the vacant Profefforfhip, who could not de- 
vote his whole time and attention to the duties of his fitua- 
tion. Their reafoning appears to have been thought fatis- 
tattory by the Magiftrates, who fhortly after appointed Mr. 
Leflie to be the fucceffor of Mr: Playfair. Inthe mean time, 
however, a very extraordinary circumftance took place. 
The minifters prefented an addrefs to the Magiftrates, in 
which they pretended, upon the authority of: an old charter, 
that the Town-Council could not proceed to the ante of 
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a Profeffor, without their confent; and they further pro. 
tefted againft the appointment of Mr. Leflie, as a perion, 
who had fupported opinions fubverfive of all. religion, 
whether natural, or revealed.. We fhall extract that part of 
their addrefs which relates. to Mr. Leflie, and fhall after. 
wards proceed to make a few comments upon it. 


« Sho wth, that owing to the minifters being at prefent de. 
nied the exercife of their legal privilege, they aré not regularly 
and officially informed refpecting the candidates for the vacant 
chair in the Univerfity ; but trufting, as for this reafon they 
muft, to common uncontradicted report, they have'learned from 
it, ‘and from many of the Town-Council individually, that, one 
of thefe candidates is Mr, John Leflie, author of Ax Experi. 
mental Enquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Heat; and they do 
hereby more particularly remonftrate and protett, in the moft folema 
manner, againft 4is being elected to the faid vacant Profefforfhip, 
becaufe the faid Mr. Leflie has avouched to the world,. and has 
endeavoured to fupport by argument, an oon calculated to un- 
dermine the foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed: 
That the minifters, in bringing forward this moft ferious charge, 
refer to'a note, which Mr. Leflie has fubjoined to his forefaid 
Exguiry, commencing with thefe words: Mr. Hume is the fir), 
as far as I’ know, who bas treated of canfation in a truly pbilo. 
fophic manner. His Effay on Neceffary ConneGion, feems a model 
of clear and accurate reafoning. But it was only wanted to difpel 
the cloud of myftery, which had fo long darkened that important 
fubje@. The unfophifticated fentiments of mankind, are in perfed 
unifon with the deduétions of logic, and imply nothing more at bot. 
tom, in the relation of canfe and effe@, than a conflant and inva. 
riable fequence. From which words it .is evident, that Mr. 
Leflie, having, along with Mr. Hume, denied all fuch necef- 
fary connection between caufe and effect, as implies an operating 
principle in the caufe, has, of courfe, laid a foundation for re. 
jeCting all the argument, that is derived from the works of 
God, to prove either his being or attributes, &c.’’ 


Upon reading Mr. Leflie’s words, as they ftand report. 
ed in the extratt which we have juft given; we thould 
have been flow, we confefs, to. bring forward againft him 
the charge of fupporting an opinion fubverfive of all reli- 
gion. It is impoflible for us to differ more widely from 
any author, than we do from Mr. Hume, in the conclufions; 
which it feems to have been his intention to draw from his 
doftrine concerning caufation; but in fhowing, that the 
connettion between caufe and effeét may be conftant, — 
it cannot be demonftr-ted to be neceflary, he has, we think, 
reafoned with equal truth and accuracy, We are of opinion 
with Mr, Ledlie, that momen reafon can never difcover more 

2 vee. 
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in the relation of caufe and effe&t, than a conftant and inva« 
riable fequence, and experience proves to us, that there is 
that fequence, and reafon convinces us, that it muft have 
had its origin in an intelligent principle. But here we fay, 
the chaifi of caufes muft have proceeded from a primary in- 
telligent caufe, not becaufe we are acquainted with a prin- 
—_ in any caufe, which neceffarily conneéts @ with its 
efle&t; but becaufe we are capable of perceiving fitnefs, 
order, harmony, and defign, in the fucceflion of natural 
phenomena. e know of nothing in the efficient caufe, 
which renders it neceflarily efficient ; while we continually 
fee the reafon of things happening, as they do, in the caufes, 
which we obferve to be final. ¢ cannot difeover any in- 
evitable deftiny in the courfe of events; we cannot dif- 
tinguifh any neceffarily operating principle in any caufe; 
we cannot underfland the nature of power, nor know how 
it produces change: but we imei diftinéily, that the 
univerfe has been formed with beauty, and that it is go- 
verned in wifdom, and, therefore, we trace it to that divine 
origin, which all mankind adore, if not from common in- 
ftin&t, at leaft from common reafon. 

Our readers muft have undoubtedly obferved, that the 
minifters of Edinburgh accufe Mr. Leflie of Atheifm, 
for ** having denied all fuch NECESSARY connexion be- 
tween caufe and effeét, as implies an operating principle in 
the caufe.” It is this charge, which renders Mr. Leflie’s 
cafe fo generally interefting. Every man, who makes the 
fame denial with him, (and, we believe, every man, who 
underftands the fubjeé&, will do fo,) flands accufed by the 
minifters of Edinburgh of the fame guilt. Now when the 
facred office of thefe gentlemen is confidered; when their 
authority in the church to which they belong, and their in- 
fluence over the people among whom they live, are recol- - 
le€ted; no perfon will pretend, that a decree fo folemnly 
pronounced by them, upon a queftion of faith, is to be 
paffed lightly over, and without animadverfion. Mr. 
Stewart probably felt, that he himfelf had taught and pub- 
lithed opinions, which might expofe him, not lefs than Mr. 
Leflic, to the charge, ‘‘ of having denied all fuch necef- 
fary connexion between caufe and effet, as implies an ope- 
rating principle in the caufe.” The great objett, therefore, 
of his publication appears to have been, to vindicate his own 
fentiments and thole of his friend. He has proved, that 
fimilar fentiments have been maintained, not only by the 
moft eminent philofophers of modern times, but by the | 
foundeft divines, who have adorned the Church of Eng- 
jand, What Bacon, Price, and-Reid, thought to be true 
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in philofo by 3 and what Barrow, Butler, Clarke, and 
Berkeley, he d to be orthodox in divinity ; Mr. Stewart did 
not expeét to have heard condemned as irreligious, and 
anathematized as atheiftical. 

We muft acknowledge, we never read any fentence with 
more aftonifhment, than this excluding decree of the mi- 
nifters of Edinburgh. It peremptorily fhuts out every 
perfon from the pale of the Chriftian church, who does not 
implicitly fubferibe to one of the moft extraordinary meta- 
ph fical enunciations, which was ever advanced by the rafh- 
nels of {peculative philofophy. We thall give this dogma 
a fhort examination; nor do we mean to withhold that chaf- 
tifement from its authors, which we think their temerity 
deferves. 

If there be a neceffary connexion between caufe and 
effet, implying an operating principle in the caufe, then 
every thing happens as it does, without the poflibility of its 
being otherwife. This is a doftrine, which we can meyer 
allow, becaufe we believe, that the order of events has been 
at all times dependent on the will of God. We fay, that 
God, who was the Creator, was the caufe of the exiflence 
of the univerfe; but we will not fay, that the connexion 
was neceffary between the caufe and the effeét, becaufe we 
hold, that the a€t of creation was not an aét of neceflity, 
but of choice, Neither can we admit, that there is an ope- 
rating principle in the caufe, to be implied from the necef- 
fary conneétion between the caufe and the effett. We 
afcribe the being of man to God, as the caufe; but we res 
cognife no operating principle in the caufe, which is diftinét 
from it, and which pce larity conneéts ‘it with the effeét, 
We believe all the aftions of the Deity to be fpontaneous : 
we hold Ged to be the. primary caufe, or principle, of all 
exiflence: we, therefore, neither allow, that there is any 
principle in God, operating of neceffity, and neceffarily 
connetting him as a caufe with the effeéts, which in his in- 
finite wifdom he has produced; nor do we choofe, while 
we confider the Deity as the primordial principle of all ex. 
iftence, to fhock common fenfe, and to offend againft com- 
mon language, by talking of a principle in a principle. 

There is another objeftion, which we take inft the 
dogma under confideration. If it be ttue, that there is an 
operating, that is an aétive, principle, in every material 
caufe; and this principle operates of neceflity; how thall 
we trace the aftive and operating principle beyond the phy. 
fical caufe, in which you fay it 1s? The canfe, the prin. 
ciple, and the effect, are neceffarily bound together. The 
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principle muf be in the caufe, and the efle& mxf refult from 
the operation of the principle ; for the connexion is necef- 
fary, and no power can break .a connexion, which is ne- 
ceffary. Aétive principles are thus attributed to material 
caufes; and phyfical efleéts are reprefented as being necefla- 
rily produced by the operation of thefe a€tive principles. 
Now this appears to us to be the very pith and marrow of 
Spinofifm. It is a doftrine, which has been fpread over 
thoufands of fhallow pages by modern materialifts; and 
which we muft, therefore, admire to fee compreffed inta 
the fize of an apophthegm, and adopted as an article of 
faith, by the orthodox denouncers of Mr. Leflie’s atheifm. 
The enemies of reyealed religion have always ftrenuoufly 
infifted upon the neceflary connexion between _phyfical 
caufes and effets, and one of their reafons for fo doing, 
was to deftroy all belief in miracles. It muft,, indeed, be 
confeffed, that if every effe& be neceffarily produced by an 
operating principle in the caufe, it would be difficult to un- 
derftand what could be meant by a miracle. For, if there 
be a necfary connexion between phyfical caufes and effeéts, 
it is impofflible that that connexion could in any inflance 
have been broken. What Mr. Leflie calls a conftant 


fequence, would be an unalterable fucceflion. No power 
could change that fucceffion ; and there could be no miracle 
to alter the courfe, or difturb the reign of Nature. . 
It is faid, that there is fuch netelary connexion between 
caufe and effeét, as implies an operating principle in the 
caufe. Now we cannot conceive, how any phyfical effeét 


can be faid to be neceflarily connefted with any thing elfe 
than a phyfical caufe; and fince there is an operating prin- 
ciple in the caule, the phyfical caufe is fufficient to produce the 
pay effe€t. All phyfical effeéts then muft be, and mutt 
ave been, produced by operating principles in phyfical 
caules. We can never conceive, how they could have been 
necefflarily produced otherwife. We, who deny the dogma, 
contend that the primary caufe of all things is an intelligent 
Being, and that the effeéis produced by him refulted trom 
his power, guided by his will; but if we admit, that all 
effeéts are neceffarily connefted with their caufes, then we 
mult acknowledge, that we can never conceive, how phy- 
fical effefis could be produced by any thing elfe than phy- 

fical caufes. se 
Such being the light, in which we have found ourfelves 
compelled to view the do€trine of thefe metaphyfical mi- 
nifters, we cannot hefitate to pronounce it to be contrary, 
not only to the cleareft principles in philofophy, but to od 
truths 
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truths of religion itfelf. We have always been, and fhall 
ever continue, the‘ firm defenders of thofe truths. Still, 
however, we think it our duty to refift error and intolerance 
upon one fide, while we repel infidelity on the other. We 
are very far from entertaining any fufpicion of wrong mo- 
tives, or of irreligious opimions, having di€tated the {en- 
tence, which we have been confidering; though we think 
we can fcarcely enough blame the temerity, which has 
fo haftily adopted it. We cannot approve of metaphyfical 
dogmas, and of fcholaftic fubtleties, being introduced into 
the pure and fimple creed of the Chriftian believer. We 
objeét to all decrees and anathemas, which are not authorifed 
by the plain meaning of the Scriptures. This doétrine of 
neceflary connexion, is no where taught in the infpired 
writings, and is in no manner to be deduced from any thi 
contained in them. If, therefore, we even thought it lefe 
objeftionable than we do, we fhould not confent to receive 
it as an article of faith. But when we reflett upon the 
nature and confequences of this do&trine, when we confider 
that it has been the ftalking horfe of every materialift 
fince the days of Spinofa, we cannot but exprefs our 
furprife at the accufation, which has been brought forward 
by the minifters of Edinburgh againft Mr. Leflie. How 
came they to affert, that in denying fuch a doétrine, he had 
laid a foundation for rejeéting all the argument, that is “de- 
rived from the works of God, to prove either his being, or 
his attributes ? What can be faid in extenuation of their in- 
temperate conduét, when it is known, that Mr. Leflie has 
incurred this terrible cenfure, only becaufe he denied, what 
muft appear unintelligible to many; falfe and unfounded to 
fome ; and pernicious and even atheiftical to others? We 
fincerely believe, that the minifters were not aware of the 
meaning of their dogma, and were ignorant of the mif- 
chievous ufe that has been made of it; but they ought to 
have refleéted well, before they rafhly branded any man with 
the guilt, Which they have indifcriminately flung upon every 
author, who may think differently from themfelves concernin 
caufation, We have heard of fimilar language held concerning 
other works. We know not howto appreciate fuch language. 
But if thefe minifters really thought Mr. Leflie an athertt, 
what fhall be faid for their confenting to ceafe their pro- 
ceedings againft him, provided he would only cancel a few 
leaves in his book ? What! Thefe honeft defenders of re- 
ligion—thele f{pirits warmed with apoftolic zeal—thefe the- 
ological fabricators of metaphyfical creeds—could they be 
jatisfied, that an Atheift fhould pafs without farther ree: 
C 4 that © 
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that he fhould fill a diftinguifhed place in the univerfity, 
that he fhould become a public inftru€tor of youth, and that 
he fhould be put in the way of advancing to the highet 
academical honours, provided only a few pagcs were, ex- 
punged from his book! In what fpirit this compromife was 
offered, we fhall leave to our readers to judge. Was it pro- ° 
ofed in the meeknefs of Chriftian charity ; or was it made 
. defeated pride, ftill grafping at the fhadow of viétory ? 
When the minifters of religion abide by the truths of re- 
velation, they have nothing to fear from the attacks of the 
infidel. It is, therefore, to be deeply regretted, when they 
uit the authority of the facred writings, to wrangle about 
osdaaves queftions in metaphyfics. They, who would 
hazard the very exiftence of religion on the iffue of a me- 
taphyfical difpute, neither confult its true interefts, nor know 
the firm bafis on which it ftands. It is not becoming in 
thofe, who preach the word of God, to found the alarm, 
as if it were in danger of being fet afide, every time a f{ceptic 
perplexes himfelf with a doubt, or a dialeétician choofes 
to amufe himfelf with playing at his game of puzzles. It 
is {till more improper to fet m obfcure dogmas as articles of 
faith which are unauthorized either by the words of our 
Saviour, or by the writings of his apoftles. It is yet more 
blameable to perfecute as criminals, and to ftigmatife as 
atheifts, thofe men, who controvert, or deny, thele obfcure 
dogmas. In concluding this article, we feel ourfelves again 
obliged to exprefs our regret, that the minifters of Edinburgh 
fhould have aéted with fo little caution. We with the 
had left the philofophical doétrine of neceffity Be as 2 | 
and had not attempted to eftablifh the belief in it, as a teft 
of religious faith. Since, however, they chofe to give fuch 
publicity to ignorance, and fuch notoriety to their intem- 
perance, we cannot but thank Mr. Stewart for having ex- 
pofed the one, and reproved the other. 





ArT. V. Sermons preached on particular Occafions, to which 
are added three original Difcourfes, taken in Short-hand, and 
a Funeral Oration delivered at the Interment of Mrs. S. Bir- 
ley. By Robert Robinfon. 8vo. 286 pp. 6s. Edwards. 
1808. , 


FESHE Preface of the Editor ftates, that ‘* thefe Sermons 
are ef fufiicient worth to entitle them to the attention 

of all lovers of religious truth ;” and that “ the writings of 
Robinfon 
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Robinfon are fo well known, and their merits fo juftly ap- 
preciated by all fenfible men, who have any acquaintance 
with them, (poffeffing fimplicity of ftyle, energy of thought, 
and f{ublimity of fentiment) that an attempt to pafs any en- 
comiums on the compofition of the prefent volume would 
betray a want of fenfe.”” . What then are we to do? Praife 
or blame will equally expofe us to the charge of folly. But 
be the rifk to ourfelves; we fhall fay what we think: and 
in the firft place the difcourfes are certainly very unequal ; 
if fome are of acknowledged importance, others are affured] 

very trifling; if fome parts are juftly to be admired for 
“* fimplicity of ftyle,”* * energy of thought,” and ** fublimity of 


_fentiment,”” there are many undoubtedly equally noticeable 


for the oppofite faults: rhapfody and declamation; quaint 
conceit ; low and very trifling wit. The titles of the ten 
firft difcourfes, with the occafions on which they were 
preached, and a few occafional remarks, may ferve to give 
our readers an idea of the contents of the volume in point 
of matter. 

The three original difcourfes at the end, printed from 
fhort-hand notes, and exprefsly intended toafford us afpecimen 
of Mr. Robinfon’s manner, might we think with more judg- 
ment have been omitted; they will, however, afford us an 
opportunity of drawing a comparifon of no {mall importance. 

The firft Sermon on John viii. 36. “ The kingdom of 
Chrift, not,of this world,” was preached on the anniverfary 
of the Education Society, at Broadmead, Briftol, Auguft 28, 
178). 

In this difcourfe Mr. R. difclaims all alliance between 
Church and State; ‘ Let us deteft,”’ fayshe, p. 11. “ that 
dangerous doétrine of a late Prelate, a Prelate of great name 
too, that there is an alliance between Church and State.” 
His attack is chiefly direéted againft the Church of Rome; 
he does not omit, however, to cenfure “ the trumpery imi- 
tations’’ of the Proteftant hierarchies, concluding with what 
we fhould call rather a trumpery apoftrophe. | 


** Our Lord faid truly to Pilate, Jf my kingdom were of this 
qvorld, then would my fervants fight. Yes! moft adorable Re- 
deemer! If thy kingdom required fplendour, thy fervants have 
fuch a high veneration for thee, they would expend all, they 
would /pend and be /pent in thy fervice! Nature and art in rich 
profufion, the architeéture of Greece, and the mufic of Italy, 
ftatues, vafes, pictures, habits, the treafures of the Eaf, and the 
refinements of the Weft, the {pices of Arabia, the cabinets of anti- 
quaries, the jewels of Princes, the luxurious pomp of the moft 
magnificent Monarchs fhould adorn thy palace, and enrich thy 
throne—but—thy kingdom is not of this warld,’* 

Sermon 
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Sermon II. On * Chriftian Submiffion to civil Govern- 
ment, was preached at the Meeting-houfe, St. Andrew’s, 
Cambridge, January 30, 1780. 

Mr. R. ftrongly recommends fubmiffion to a good governs 
ment; and well enough defines a good civil government, 1 
regard to many important particulars. He certainly, why 
ever, leaves the duty of fubmiffion very precarious, and the 
prophet: c view he takes of the Fall of the Bourbons, confider- 
ing what has paffed fince, makes him appear of a party to 
which we cannot think he belonged, though his Editor has 
not done him the juftice to qualify the expreffions he 
ules. 

Sermon III. ** On Sacramental Tefts,’’ was delivered at 
Cambridge, Anno 1788, at a general meeting of Deputies 
of the congregations of Protefant Diffenters in the county 
of Cam! ridge. 

Mr. R. begins this difcourfe with fome hiftorical remarks 
on Infant Baptifm, which he reprefents as a gradual cor- 
ruption of Chriftianity. “This queftion it would far exceed 
our limits to enter mto. Our learned countrymen, Dr. 
Hammond, Mr. Wall, and Mr. Bingham, fupply . every 
authority that may be oppofed to Mr. R.’s reafoning. At 
P +4 we are entertained with the hiftory of Didymus, of the 

school of Alexandria, which muft have been introduced for 
the mere fake of telling a marvellous ftory. 

Mr. R. fometimes {peaks with great refpe& of our go- 
vernment, but in this difcourfe we find a heavy charge 
againtt it, viz. that of aéting in dire&t oppofition to our 
Saviour’s injunétions contained in the text. ‘* The Princes 
of the Gentiles exercife authority over them, but it fhall 
NOT be fo among you.””  * Imperial power over the reli. 
gion of the people,” Mr. R. tells us, ** fell with the empire 
into the hands of various civil governors, and in this country 
it refides in ours. The legiflative power have adopted a plan 
of faith and pre€tice, prepared by the clergy of one party ; 
and the executive power hath the prerogative of fupporting 
it! The Princes of the Gentiles exercife authority over 
them, and it SHALL be fo with you!” p.47. Such is 
Mr. R.’s comment on our laws; confiltently with which the 
Teft att is denominated “ iniquitous ;’’ though, not content 
with this reprobation of it, Mr. R. endeavours to prove it to 
be imimical to the Royal Prerogativ e, the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, and the fecurity of the eftablifhed Clergy ; and by 
way of making its repeal a matter of the moft in Jifputable 
propriety, he particularly infifls upon the intereft that all dad 
men have in its abrogation. 

3 Sermon 
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Sermon IV. ‘*On the Chriftian Doétrine of Cere- 


monies,” is chiefly direéted againft thofe of the Church of 
Rome, though our. own is certainly one of thofe Proteflant 
churches, which in Mr. R.’s opinion has retained far too 
much of fuch trumpery. Mr. R. gives a very different 
reading of 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4, (which he makes his text,) from 
the common verfion, and has added a critical Appendix to 
jultify his amendment. He reads it, * If our Gofpel be 
vailed, it is vailed among the things that are abolilhed, by 
which the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, &c.”’ 

Sermon V. ‘ On the fufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,” 
preached at Salters Hall, London, 1782, 1n behalf of the 
Bible Society, isin many parts admirable, and very affeéting. 

Sermon VI. ‘** Chriftianity, a Syfem of Humanity,” 
was preached at Salters Hall, 1779, in behilf of a Pro- 
tellant Diffenting Charity School. In this d:fcourfe the 
charatter of the old Puritans is defended, and in the com- 
parifon between them and modern Non-contormifts, he thus 
encourages his congregation, ‘* You are freed from expenfive 
fines, imprifonments, and perfecutions, by which the pro- 
erty of the old Non-conformifts was walied. Your trades 
det flourifhed, fome of you have acquired fortunes, and 
others are in the way of doing fo—you have mercies without 
end.” 

Sermon VII. “ On the Nature and Neceflity of early 
Piety,’’ was preached at Willingham, Cambridgefhire, on 
New Year’s Day, 1772, toa fociety of young people. This 
Sermon abounds with claflical references, and feems to have 
been drawn up with great care and attention. 

In Sermon VIII. “ Slavery inconfiftent with the Spirit 
of Chriftianity,” preached at Cambridge, 1788, there are 
no doubt many juit remarks, and the Appendix is very 
good. Mr. R. argues very forcibly, and with great anima- 
tion, againft the notion that there is no neceffary connection 
between flavery and cruelty; ‘* What, except c rporal 
punilhment,” fays he, ‘* can be inflifted on a flave? Would 
you imprifon him? he is in confinement. Would you 
banifh him? he is banifhed. Would you fine him? he 
hath no property, his rags are not his own! Would you 
feparate him from his wife and children? They are not dis, 
they are his mafter’s! What remains? only one thing: cor- 
poral punifhment, which muft be rated io proportion to 
his offences: cut off his ears for the firt. Cut the tendons 
ot his hams for the fecond; for the third kill him. And if 
there be a God and a future flate, let him complain to — 

an 
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and get redrefs if he can: but perhaps there will be no future 
ftate ; perhaps a negro hath no foul; perhaps there is no 
God!” 

Sermon IX. ‘ On a becoming behaviour in religious af- 
femblies,’’ preached at the Meeting Houfe, Cambridge, 
1773, is a flrange compofition. r. R. 1s made to * 
himfelf in an advertifement prefixed, ‘* I call the latter part 
nonfenfe, for fuch it muft appear to thofe who do not know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.”— 
Why then publifh it, when it muft appear nonfenfe toa 
very large majority indeed? However, merely as a pulpit 
compofition, we muft pronounce it to be in many parts very 
declamatory, in fome too familiar, and in one place at leaft 
too witty. We would defy any young Cantab. (even per- 
haps in a religious affembly) to avoid {miling at the wit, the 
coarfe wit of the following paffuge: ‘* Should that queftion, 
fometimes put up in the {chools, be pnt up in a circle of 
ladies, Detur Vacuum?’ They would be provoked to an- 
fwer Datur. It is in the brain of him who behaves ill at 
divine worfhip.”’ 

Sermon X. ‘* On the Ordination of Mr. George Bir- 
ley, preached at St. Ives’s, contains much of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, and much of courfe exclufively applicable to thofe 
of Mr. R.’s perfuafion. We are thus arrived at the end of 
the written difcourfes, to which two are added which were 

reached extempore, and publifhed from fhort-hand notes. 

hough this circumflance mufl have fome tendency to dif, 
arm criticifm, yet we cannot avoid making a comparifon, 
which we think important, nor can it be doing Mr. R. any 
great injuflice to compare him with himfelf. Objeéting, 
as we do, to the extemporaneous mode of preaching, we 
cannot but be glad to have an opportunity of exemplifying 
its defeéts and extravagancies, trom the Sermons before us, 
a few extratts from which will amply ferve to fhow, if we 
are not much miftaken, that even a wife and learned man 
cannot avoid, when he preaches extempore, falling into 
thofe ftrange repetitions, and dwelling upon words, ex- 
clamations, and even downright nonfenfe, fo common among 
itinerant and uneducated teachers.”’ 

The fecond Sermon begins as follows: John xiv, 15. 
‘** If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 


«© Tf ye lowe me!—If ye love me! O cruel “ if,” Why is 
this? Is it poffible that this can be a doubt? Love Thee, she 
brig htnefs of the Father's glory, aud the expre/s image of his perfon? 
All my hope—all my joy—life of my life—foul of my foul. If 
I love Thee | Why it would be better for me to have my love ta 
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my wife, my children, my parents, my friends, my deareft en- 
joyments, doubtful, than to have this fo; and is it poffible thou 
fhouldeft be in earneft to preface fuch an expreffion as this with an 
‘« if?’ Ah! my brethren, however deplorable the cafe, let us 
to-night enter into our own heart ; let us do Jefus Chrift juftice, 
and let us acknowledge, that if, on the one hand, there be the 
higheft excellency in him, which is the greateft reafon of man’s 
love to him; on the other, there is the deepeft depravity in us ; 
and it is matter of fact, that though this fhould be the cleareft of 
all things, it is the moft of all things that, with relation to man, 
may, and ought to be, doubted of. Oh this word ‘ if/’? O 
that I could tear it out of my heart! O thou poifon of all my 
pleafures ! Thou cold, icy hand, that toucheft me fo often, and 
freezeft me with the touch! “ Jf/’*—** Jf !’? Would to God 
we might all to-night be defirous with the whole foul, and deter. 
mined, by grace, to get rid of it. Hear-your divine Mafter, 
Chriftians ; he does not mean to put your fouls to fhame ; he is 
the fkilful Phyfician, telling you the worft of the cafe, but with 
the kind intention of reftoring you to health. If ye lowe me/ If 
you would put your love to me out ofall doubt, keep my command. 
ments. May God write this word upon our hearts in all its facred 
import! P. 249. 

“ Again, rhirdly.—As his perfon is lovely, and his doétrine 
lays one obligation, fo his infinite merit lays another. I thall 
not enter to-night into this do¢trine ; I thank God it is no news 
in our churches ; it is taught every day. As Mofes of old [ was] read 
in the fynagogue every fabbath, fo is Chrift, blefled be the good 
providence of God, preached in our churches ; and preached how ? 
Preached as a Mediator, an only and fufficient Mediator between 
God and you guilty men. The merit of his blood, the excel. 
lency of his righteoufnefs, the power of his interceffion, the glory 
of his priefthood, all this fummed up in one word, ‘¢ A Day’s 
Man,”’ that can lay his hand upon both parties, great enough and 
pure enough to {peak to God, kind and meek enough to fpeak to 
men; and, by the merit of his life and death, able to bring both 
together. This is Chrift that is daily preached among you ; and 
if any of you have received by faith the teftimony that God hath 
given of his Son in this refpect ; O! if the load of guilt has gone 
off your minds! O! if you have gone to a throne of grace, and 
feen the face of a tender parent; O! if you have ever taited 
matchlefs mercy, and redeeming love, love that fhuts hell, love 
that opens heaven, love that calms a reproaching confcience, love 
that fets all the foul at eafe, and fays, Peace, be of good cheer, 
thy fins are forgiven.—O God, fhall we, after this, rife up and 
fay, we are not obliged to“love Chrift! Who loved us in the 
garden ? Who loved us upon the crofs ? And who faid there—who | 
faid there, J+ 3s finifbed ? Shall we, after all this profufion of 
= fhall we fay, ‘* We are not obliged to love him ?’’"— 

a ? 


“ Fourthly, 
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“© Fourthly, We are obliged to love Jefus Chrift for his laws. 
It is wonderful to fee the perverfenefs of the human mind ; we 
avoid Chrift, left to votive; as we would a tyrant, and we 
are as much afraid of his fervice as we are of ficknefs or a misfor- 
tune; and when any of us are preffed into it (I fpeak of uncon- 
verted people,) we are very uneafy underit, and glad when it is 
over; while we are held to it, we are birds kept in the unnatural 
heated place of a human hand, and when we are let go, and the 
fervice is over, we are birds in the natural expanfe—hither and 
thither, this way and that way, to and fro, and every where 
rather than into the hand that once held us. But, Lord Jefus, 
is it true that thy yoke is flavery ? Haft thou indeed brought a 
body of laws that diftra&t people to obey ?. And doft thou need 
rack my foul to bring it right? Ah! my brethren, let us own 
it as a great truth that fin was not made for man; or, what is 
the fame, that man’s foul was not made for fin; and when he 

ratices fin, he diftorts himfelf, and does that which his nature 
is not fitted to: he is a kind of large complicated machine, all 
the wheels go placid and eafy, and fmooth, when he works righ. 
teoufnefs and holinefs, and the wheel ‘is racked and torn, fpoiled 
and diftorfed, when he works the works of fin, for which he was 
never conftructed. I appeal to you, you know whit it is to be 
angry ; that’s the Devil’s law: fire at him—revile him—re- 
venge yourfelf on him—-hate him—hate him when you goto . 
bed—hate him when. you rife—keep it rankling in your foul all 
your life, and don’t forgive him when you die—purfue him with 
your laft will and teftament, and harafs him, if it be poflible, 
many years after your death; that’s the Devil’s law. Is that 
like the law of Chrift, which fays, forgive him—forgive him 
and ‘be happy—forgive him, do as I do—be fettled and fteady, 
fo that fin icfelf cannot difturb your pleafure ; I afk in which cafe 
is a man eaficft and fafell? Yes, you are infinitely obliged to 
Chrift for bringing you under his laws, fome of you.”” P, 256. 


The third Sermon begins as oddly as the former.. . 
“« By putting this language into the lips of different people, 


which would be proper in the mouth of every one of us; I con- 
ceive that proper anfwers might be given, not enly pointing toa 
duty, but to the degree in which that duty fhould be performed. 
What feall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me? 
Why, who are you? Relate to us your hiftory, and fay what it 
is that lies upon your mind. Can you fpeak of Jehovah’s bene- 
fits to you? Probably you will fay, we have nothing great in, 
the eyes of the world to talk of; but we have received benefits 
from Almighty God, which appeared great in our eyes—they 
are really great, becaufe they are for our good, for the good of 
our families, for the good of our neighbours, for the good of 
thofe that are afflicted ; in a word, for the good of fociety at 
large, “What is that ? Why, fay you, I can write, I can seen 
re 
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I can work, and.I can never enough admire that, God who put 
it into the hearts of my parents, my good parents, to bring me 
up to live in this prefent world; by this means they have con. 
firmed and eftablifhed my health, which I fhould have loft in 
idlenefs ; by this means they have put it in my power to fupport 
the partner whom I efteem ; by this means they have enabled me 
to train up a fimall, fome may fay a large family, and to blefs 
thofe with my induftry whom I am bound by every tie to fup. 
port, and to teach to fupport themfelves; by this means they 
have enabled me to do good to my neighbours: I have been en. 
abled to fay, through mine honeft induftry—-My cup is full ; 
yea, my cup runs over; hold my neighbour’s cup to take the 
overplus, and let me blefs thofe that have nothing to comfort 
themfelves with, the fick and the old, who cannot work, and 
who are dependent wholly upon charity ; by this means, I thank 
God, I can confider myfelf, as all politicians who treat upon 
government do—an ufeful member of bciety.” P, 267. 


The following expreflions, p. 270, however affeéting and 
well intended, are {urely very puerile. ‘ There isa fight, 
a very fimple fight, that rie {tops me fhort, and fixes me 
to feaft on a kind of heavenly joy, and that is when I fee a 
charity child, a poor charity child, with his little bible under 
his little arm, &c.” 

_ We here take our leave of Mr. Robinfon ; lamenting that 
we muft withhold that unqualified praife, which the Editor 
infifts upon as the indifpenfable teft of true wifdom, and 
found judgment. And we muft add, in our own defence, 
that in regard to the difcipline of the church we belong to, 
its rites and ceremonies, ies and ftatutes, we are not moved 
by any thing Mr. R. has advanced upon the fubje&, though 
we have paid the utmoft attention to all his arguments, and 
all his affertions. 





Art. VI. Amadis de Gaul, a Poem in three Books; freely 
tranflated from the fe part of the French Verfion of Ni 
colas de Leberay, Sieur des Effars ; with notes by William 
Stewart Rofe, Efq.. 8vo. 198 pp. 8s. Cadell, 1803. 


ITH the name of Amadis de Gaul, we have all been 

' familiar from childhood, but few perfons are ac- 
quainted with more than the name; indeed, the origin of 
Amadis, like that of fome other celebrated produétionsy 
appears to be veiled in deep. and impenetrable ob{cufity : 


ir. Warton, in one of his differtations on Romantic 
fi€tione — 
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fiions in Europe, confidently afcribes it to Vafco de 
Lobeyra, a Portuguefe, who flourifhed in the reign of 
Don Denys: and Mr. Southey argues with great force to 
confirm opinion. French Authors, on the contrary, 
contend that it was tranflated from the Romance Tongue, 
into the Spanifh, and confequently claim its honors for 
their own nation ; the queftion itfelf may perhaps be of no 
= importance, than to fhow the intereft which Amadis 

Gaul has every where excited, and hence the expediency 
of a popular tranflation into our own language. 

The original work confifted of twenty-four books; fix 
only of which, before the late publication by Mr. Southey *, 
had ever appeared in Englifh; and thefe fix, which were 
tranflated in the 16th century, bya perfon of the name of 
Anthony Munday, are now only to be met with in public 
libraries, or the more feleét colleétions of literary An- 
tiquaries. 

Mr. Rofe has contented himfelf with the publication of 
three books only, which are freely tranflated from the 
firft part of Herberay’s French Verfion, and comprife a 
fufficient number of the exploits of Amadis, to prove the 

ropriety of his claim to all the honors of Chivalry. This 
eleétion, as it could only have been intended to gratify 
curiofity, or amufe an idle hour, we conceive. to be fully 
adequate to the Author’s defign ; the following fummary of 
its contents, will give the reader a general idea of. the 
whole. 

The firft Book records the parentage, birth, and education 
of Amadis, his expofure to the fea, from whence he is pro 
videntially refcued, and his reception at the Court of Scot- 
land ; here he falls in love with Oriana, daughter of the 
king of Britain, at whofe requeft he is dubbed a Knight 
Errant, by Perion, king of France, his own father, but 
unknown to him at that period. 

In Book 2d, he fallies forth as ufual in queft of adven- 
tures; diftinguifhes himfelf on all occafions in the true 
{pirit of his order; is -made the inftrument of deliverance 
to king Perion, and difcovers, by means of Oriana, the fe- 
cret of his birth. 

Book 3d, and laft, continues the hiftory, fhowing how 
Amadis conferred the honors of Knighthood on a ftranger, 
whom he afterwards difcovers to be his brother; how he 





* From the Spanith verfion of Garciordonnez de Montalvo. 
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fell into the fnare of an enchanter, and of jhis deliverance 
by a friendly fairy; how he engaged in defperate combat 
with a powerful Knight, which would have proved fatal, 
had not the difcove miraculoufly made that they were 
brothers. Amadis finally refcues Oriane from Arcelaus, a 
yowerful magician, which leads to the confummation of his 
hoes inefs, and the conclufion of ‘the poem. 

hefe particulars Mr. Rofe has given in an eafy ftrain of 
verfe, with a proper admiffion of old words, as we fuppofe 
to give a degree of antiquity to the ftyle. If Mr. R. can 
boait of few pretenfions to excellence, as a poet, he feldom 
finks below mediocrity ; but there is a great want of fpirit 
and variety, and frequently ajtedious recurrence of the fame 
rhymes. Towards the clofe of the firft book, for in. 
flance, p. 32, 38, 34, ‘35, &c. the chimes are played upon 
*‘ Oriane,” without meafure, and without mercy, and the 
following is among one of the lameft lines that ever difgraced 
the pages of poetry. P. 76. 


‘© Whoe’er faid he, 
Thou art, that know’ft me, better than I kuow thee.” 

For an awkward ufe of an obfolete word, fee page 21, 

** Gulnor the boy was CLEPT !’’—Paflages indeed are not 
wanting, that need not ‘ thank the Gods,” but which are 
folely indebted to the rhymes for making them poetical. 
Mr. R., in his introduétion, had occafion to complain of the 
licentioufnefs of his original; in one. or two inftances we 
confider the tranflator as not entirely free from the fame 
error. 

After thefe free, but we truft candid obfervations, we 
fubjoin the following paffage, as a fair fpecimen of the 
general charaéter. of this work; which, notwithftanding the 
exceptions we have found it neceffary to make, we conceive 
will be read with intereft and amufement. . 

The author is {peaking of the early prowefs of Amadis, 
in the court of Scotland, and of his fuperiority over his 
competitors. 





“* Revolving years had wing’d their rapid flight, 
Since fage Hyanda met the Seottifh hight’ . 
And time, with ftill increafing beauties, grac’d 
Brave Perion’s fon, and early vigor trac’d 

His pliant limbs. Rear’d with the baron’s heir, 
Strict friendfhip grew between the infant pair, 
Nor, that his play-mate’s early courage drew; 
Ser ae t crew ; 3 


_ BRIT. CRIT, VOLS XXV1.IULY, 180% 
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Who in the barons bow’rs, with foftering care 

Were ttain’d to knightly feats and deeds of war, 

He lefs young Gandalin his friend carefs'd, 

But rather held him nearer to his breatt. 

Each day the knight their generous warmth inflames, 

By bold contention in heroic games : 

But ftill the princely infant bore away__ 

The prize of every {port and martial play, 

With matchlefs vigor and unerring art, 

He twangs the bow and wings the feather’d dart ; 

And when the trumpet for the foot-race brays, 

And fires the eager boys with thirft of praife, 

He hopes the honors of the rapid race, 

In fancy fwallows up the middle fpace ; 

Springs from the barrier, and elate of foul, 

Foots foremoft in the throng, and parts the goal.’’ 
B. 1. P. 29. 


One more inftance will not be thought .fuperfluous. 
Oviane, in preparing for her departure from the court of 
Scotland, accidentally difcovers the fecret of the buth of 
Amadis. } 


‘¢ Who now but Oriane inceffant weeps ; 

And with fond*tears her midnight pillow fteeps ? 
With many a wile the ftill protraéts her ftay, 

But when her art can forge no new delay, 

Ah, woe begone, and drown’d in floods of tears, 
‘To quit the Scotufh court the maid prepares. 
When ftrait the waxen cake attra¢ts her fight, 
Late reft in playful fondnefs from her knight, 
Between her hands the cherifh’d prize the wrung, 
While from het eyes the tears inceffant {prung ; 
‘The warmth and preffure forced the wax to yield, 
And to the wondering maid the feroll reveal’d. 
O’erjoy’d the reads, yet fcarce can truft her eyes, 
Then breathlefs to the Danifh damfel flies, 

Reveals the tablets, cries, ‘*' My griefs are o’er! 
‘© Heav’n grants my fondeft with, I afk no more ; 
** Since worthy of my love, my Knight can trace 
‘ His noble lineage from a royal race. 

‘* But fwift, lov’d damfel, to the woods repair, 

** And to the child the joyous tidings bear !’’ 
With eager hafte the damfel mounts her feed, 

And drives hun reftlefs over hill and mead. 

But heal’d his wounds, again, the youthful Knight 
Had prefs'd his fteed. in fhining armour bright 3 
And join’d the bold Apage’s puiffant band, 

Late camp’d upan the ocean’s winding drand g i 
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The boifterous winds were hufh’d, and {till the main, 

The hollow thips receive the gallant train 

‘The merry mariners their anchors weigh, 

And dath from bending oars the feattered {pray. 

Swift was the paflage of the Scottith fleet, 

And foon with fhouats the Gallic thores they greet ; 

The crooked keels divide the yellow fand, 

Forth fwarm the troops, and mufter on the ftrand, 

Then to Baldera’s towers bend their way, 

In clofe compacted files and fair array. 

‘Two days they march’d o’er hill and level plain, 

Till with the third declining fun they gain 

‘The leaguered walls ; while night propitious fhrouds 

Their filent entry in a veil of clouds. 

Who now exults but Gallia’s valiant king ? 

New hopes within his ardent bofom {pring ; 

With eager joy he greets his royal guett, 

And clafps the child with tranfport to his breaft, 

With welcome as fincere, with fond delight, 

The grateful queen receives the youthful Knight ; 

But foon a fickening gloom her face o’erfpread, 

Her eyes o’erflowed with tears, her color fled. 

‘* Liv’d my abandon’d child,’’ bethought the damte, 

** Like his perchance, had fat refounding fame, 

** Spread wide the glories of his deathlek naime,”’ 

The child who ween’d the infults of the foe, 

Forc’d from the lovely queen this burft of woe ; 

Knelt at her feet, and kifs’d her trembling’ hand, 

And vow’d fwift vengeance on the hoftile band, 
Book 2. ‘P. 92. 


At the conclufion of each book, Mr. Rofe has added 
a judicious feleétion of notes, explanatory, critical, and hiftos 
rical, which certainly confer very material value on the 
work ; they are compiled principally trom the old romances, 
and from the few writers on the manners of the middle 
ages; and, as they difplay a confiderable fhare of reading, 
will be found highly interefting and entertaining. To the 
Whole is fubjoined, a compendious abitraét in profe, of the 
remainder of the hiftory of Amadis, for the PitisfaGtion ot 
thofe readers, who are not intimate, or are totally unae- 
quainted with the original. 
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Art. VII. Wifdom better than Weapons of War. A Sermon 
preached in the Epifeopal Chapel of Forfar, on Thurfday, the 
21 of February, 1805. ig the Day appointed by His 
Maje/ty for a General Faft in Nerth Britain. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Differtation on the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin Terms for Wifdom; a Letter to the Editor of the Anti- 
Jacobin Review; and fome Striftures on the Review of 
Bifhop Skinner's Convocation Sermon, given in the Anti-Ja- 
cobin and Britifh Critic, for February laft. By the Reverend 
John Skinner, A.M. Epifcopal Clergyman at Forfar. 8vo. 
56 pp. 1s. Kaivingtons. 1805. 


[ MAGIN ING that we had given, as we certainly intended, 
a fair report of Bifhop Skinner’s Convocation Sermon, 
we were fomewhat furprifed by the claufe in this long title 
page, which mentions //rictures on a review, which by many 
of our friends had been termed unduly honourable. We 
fat down, therefore, with fome degree of eagernefs, to ftud 
Mr. Skinner’s publication, in order to learn, if poflible, what 
grounds we had furnifhed for complaint; but we had no fooner 
turned the title page, than the defire of Job, ‘* that his ad- 
verfary had written a book,” prefented itfelf to our imagi- 
nation, and led us to foals that our intended inquiry 
would be fuperfluous. To give the introduétion to a fermon 
before the text, is fo contrary to the eftablifhed pra€tice, that 
we inftantly concluded Mr. Skinner to be a lover of novelty 
and paradox, with whom it is impoffible that the Britilh 
Critics fhould agree in opinion; but this conclufion- was 
precipitate, and without foundation. The word INTRO- 
DUCTION is certainly a typographical error ; for that which 
is fo intitled, has a very flight relation to the fubjeét or flyle 
of the fermon, and none at all to the matter difputed in the 
appendix; and the author, we doubt not, wrote PREFACE 
Or ADVERTISEMENT. Itis indeedan ADVERTISEMENT 
fo interefting, that we make no apology for laying it, with- 
eut abbreviation, before our readers. 

** In giving the following Difcourfe to the public, the author 
feels himfclf actuated by motives, which he 1s not afhamed te 
own. Fle hopes, by the bleffing of God, the perufal of it may 
ferve, in fome degree, the interefts of religion in the populous 
diftrict where he refides: or, at any rate, evince the anxiety, 
natural to the breaft of every confcientious paftor, to comply 
with the apoftolic precept—‘* As we have opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, efpecially to them that are of the houfehold 
of faith."? But, becoming as this object may appear, it Is = 
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all, that the author has in view. He hopes to be pardoned by 
a generous public, for avowing, that another urgent motive with 
him, for claiming their notice as an author is, that he may be 
enabled to contribute to the neceflities of a Brother Clergyman, 
who has, for feveral years, been bereaved of his reafon, and 
been an inmate of the Lunatic Afylum of this county. The 
cafe of this worthy man, without money, and without friends, 
is fuch as muft intereft every feeling heart! Hitherto his main. 
tenance in the hofpital, has chiefly depended on the exertions 
of his brethren of the clergy, aided by the liberality of other 
benevolent perfons. But precarious as this dependence mutt be, 
it is wifhed that fome fmall fund could be raifed for his perma- 
nent fupport. By the profits arifing from the fale of this dif- 
courfe, the author has not the prefumption to fuppofe that fuch 
a fund can be much benefited. But to the generofity of his 
readers, and their friends, he thinks he may confidently look 
for fomething in aid of one, who was and is a ** brother beloved.’* 
The fmalleft donation will be thankfully received by any 
Scotch Epifcopal Clergyman, and tranfmitted by him to the 
author at Forfar, or to Bifhop Skinner at Aberdeen: and be 
affured, ‘* God is not unrighteous to forget the work and labour 
of love, which they fhew to his name, who have miniftered to 
the faints, and do minifter.”’ 

Such a ftatement as this difarms criticifm; for who that 
has the feelings of a man, could objett to the ftyle or the 
reafoning otf any thing publifhed for the benevolent purpofe 
of alleviating the moft deplorable diftrefs to which human 
nature is liable? We fhall, therefore, barely fay, that Mr. 
Skinner’s text is Ecclef. ix. 18. that his doétrine is patriotic 
and orthodox ; and that we believe his flyle and mode of 
reafoning to be exclufively his own. 

But we muft not, even from motives of charity, fuffer 
ourfelves to pafs over, without notice, his unjuft ftrittures 
on the Britifh Critic. Thefe accufe us of having treated 
Bifhop Skinner difrefpeétfully ; of having, without foun- 
dation, fuppofed that author guilty of anachronifm; of 
having made ‘* invidious comparifons as to the literary merits 
of the epifcopal clergymen of Scotland ;’’ and of having 
iniftaken the purpofe for which Mr. Skinner quoted Fither’s 
thoughts on the Calviniftic and Arminian controverfy. 

1. * To both Critics,’’ (fays Mr. Skinner) ** I readily ad. 
mit, is the Scotch Epifcopal Church largely indebted, for the 
very honourable mention which they make of her, and for the 
interefts which they individually take, and have taken, in her 
prolperity. Not fo her fenior bifhop.”’ P. 4g. 

The Anti-Jacobin reviewer, the other critic here men- 
tioned, will vindicate himfelf, or confefs his faults, as 
D 3s hie 
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he may judge the one meafure or the other moft expedient ; 
but we object to the whole of this paflage as applied to our. 
felves. The Scotch Ep:fcopal Church 1s mot indebted to us 
for any thing that we have faid of her, becaufe we have faid 
of her nothing but what truth and juftice compelled us to 
fay; and we {hall never look for acknowledgements of this 
kind, by barely difcharging our duty as critics, to our readers 
and to ourfelves. : 

But if we have not lavifhed undue praife on that church, 
we have certainly been as far from pafling harfh or unjuft 
cenfures on her fenior bifhop. That prelate has now ap. 
peared feveral times before us; and as an author, the only 
charafter in which he can ever come under our review, he 
has, to the beft of our judgment, been treated invariably 
with juflice and with candour. On one occafion * we faid, 
that in point of compofition, two fermons then publifhed 
by him, were fuch as would do credit to any bifhop in any 
age or country; and that the ityle of them, though lefs 
Jaboured and lefs polifhed than that of many contemporary 
fermons, had much of that dignified plainnels, which is well 
fuited to difeourfes trom the pulpit.”” In the review ob- 
jected to, we have faid of Bifhop Skinner, that ‘* in various 
erudition, and in acutencls to detect the fophiltry of errour, 
he, as well as fome other mimifters of his church, yielded not 
to the clergy of anv church whatever ;”’ and what more could 
we have faid ot a Horiley, a Hurd, or a Warburton? Ina 
fubfequent review +, we have faid that Bifhop Skinner ‘has 
fairly contuted Dr. Campbell's reafoning, and fatisfa¢torily 
expofed his ridicule, his fophiftry, and, though it may 
found harfhly to fome ears, his illiberality; and that he is 
aman whom any church in Chrittendom may be proud to 
own!” This is an extent of praife, which we are perfuaded 
the moft learned Enghth dignitary would deem tully ade- 

uate to his own merits; and great as our refpeét is for the 
venerable Primus ot the Scotch Epiulcopal College, we mutt 
contefs that it 1s not greater than our re{peét for thofe who 

refide in onrownchurch, But we have likewife faid that the 
Bithop's *ftvle is confufed, not always intelligible, often 
inaccurete, and occafionally even ungrammatical; and that 
he is certainly not a fine writer.’” We have indeed faid 
all this; and fhould have faid it of Bilhop Warburton and 
Bifhop Wilfon, had the writings of thefe prelates come 
under our review; for it would be os true of their ftyle, as 





* Brit. Crit. vol. vit. P 
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it certainly is of the ftyle of Bifhop Skinner. Does this 
author imagine, that critics are bound to make no remarks 
on the flyle of Bi/hops when they appear before the public as 
authors ? Does he imagine that any remarks on //y/e would 
ieffen, in the public eflimation, fuch Bifhops as Warburton 
or Wilfon? Or does he dream that his father furpaffes the 
former of thele prelates in learning and genius, or the latter 
in zeal ** to approve himfelf unto God, by rightly dividing 
the word of truth?”? We have éver been ready to allow to 
Bifhops, and we hope to all men, their real merits as they 
appear to us; but were we to call the learned Bilhop of 
Cloucefter, the apoftolical Bifhop of Sodor and Man, or 
the Primus of the Scotch Epifcopal College, a fine writer, 
we fhould belye our own judgements, and neither obtain, 
nor indeed delerve credit trom the public, when praifing 
thofe prelates for the various merits which they refpettively 
poffefied. 

2. That the author of the note on Bifhop Jolly’s difcourfe, 
to which we objetted in the review which has provoked 
Mr. S., fell into a grofs anachroni{m, is as evident and as 
certain, as that two and two make four; and we wonder 
at the courage of him who denies fo plain a matter of 
fatt. We did not, however, fay, nor do we now think, 
that the blunder proceeded from confummate ignorance; but it 
certainly Me from inattention, to which all men are 
occalionally liable, efpecially when they quote at fecond 
hand, or truft implicitly to their own memories. Bithop 
Skinner, if he meant not to quote, probably had in his 
view the following paffage of Mr. Daubeny’s Vindicia Ecele- 
Sia Anglicanea, when he faid, ** we are informed by a con- 
temporary writer, that Calvin’s offer of affiftance in conduét- 
ing the reformation in England, was rejected by Cranmer; 
jor, fays Heylin, the archbifhop knew the man.” 

_ Mr. Daubeny having mentioned a decifive proof, which 
in his Letters to Sir Richard Hill, he had given of Cran- 
mers fentiments, adds—‘t To this was fubjoined in evi- 
dence, drawn from the known confidential communication 
that pafled between CRANMER and MELANCTHON, pre- 
vious to the compofition of the Englith articles, and the as 
well known rejection of CALViN’s proffered affiftance in 
the work of our reformation. The arc bifhop, fays HEYLIN, 
knew the man, and therefore refufed his offer.” 

Phe queition at iffue between Mr. Daubeny and his an- 
tagoniit was not here about the — regarding the royal de- 
<laration, which Mr. Skinner fays were the only facts re- 
ferred to in the note where we hound the anachronifm, but 
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about the genuine fenfe of our articles, as it may be col- 
le€ied from the known fentiments and conduét of thofe by 
whom they were compiled. In the evidence on which alone 
this queftion can be decided, the rejection of Calvin's 
offered afliftance, becaufe the a knew the man, is in- 
deed a circumftance of the utmoft importance; but would 
it not be ridiculous to conclude, either that Heylin mu/f 
have known the truth of this circumftance, decaufe ‘* he was 
contemporary with fats,’ which took place a hundred 
years alter it; as that the rejection of Calvin's propofed 
x <a in the reign of Edward the Sixth, can ‘ add any 
thing to faéts regarding the royal declaration,” iffued by 
Charles the Firft? Yet one or other of thefe conclufions 1s 
neceflarily involved in the reafoning by which Mr. Skinner 
attempts to vindicate from anachronifm the fentence which we 
have quoted, as he fays, from his father! 

On what grounds Mr. Skinner accules us of ‘* makin 
invidious comparifons as to the literary merits of the siioteal 
clergymen of Scotland,” it is not eafy to conceive. The 
writer of the review which has given him fo much diftrefs, 
envies the literary merits of none of them, while he has no 
inclination. whatever to concern himfelf with their mutual 
envy of eachother. We were willing to oppofe to the flimfy 
arguments of our true churchman, the deliberate decifion of 
the epifcopal church in Scotland ; but we were aware that the 
clergy of that church are not numerous, and that Mr. 
Overton, or fome of his pupils, might objeét that they are 
not all learned, and that the decifion of which we boafted, was 
the decifion of but a few. As we have no pleafure in ufelefs 
controverly, we chofe to intimate this objeéition; while we 
enumerated as many men of found learning, whom we knew 
to be clergymen of that church, as we , are to be 
found in the fed? of true churchmen. In all this we are not 
aware of any thing which this author can conceive as in- 
vidious or difrefpecttul to any clergyman in Scotland; un- 
lefs, indeed, it was his opinion that we fhould have clafled 
himfelf wath his father, bifhop Jolly, and the other clergy- 
men, whom by a natural miflake we denominated a prieft. 
"l ius we thould certainly have been glad to do, had not the 
ipecamen which he had juft given us of his talents for dif- 
crimination, rendered it impoflible; and we muft now take 
the liberty to tell bim plainly, that if an inference may be 
drawn trom the publication before us, he will never rival 
his tather in literary merit. 

4. When a man’s purpofes are not expreffed by his 
language and condudt, interpreted as fuch language and con- 
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du& are commonly underftood, he has furely no caufe to 
be offended if they be miftaken. We could not fuppofe 
that any clergyman would have recourfe to Mr. Faber 
merely for wards by which to exprefs his own ideas, which 
all men, who think with precifion, exprefs, or endeavour 
to exprefs, in their own words; and as we did not know 
that it is Mr. Skinner’s praétice to quote from works into 
which he has never looked, we fuppofed that he had incon. 
fiftently recommended to his brethren, Mr. Faber’s Thoughts 
on the Calviniftic and Arminian Controverfy, as a tra€t likel 
to remove any doubts which they might have of the anti- 
Calvinifm of the Church of England. 

As we have really aregard for Mr. Skinner, becaufe he is 
the fon of a very refpeftable Bifhop, and himfelf a clergyman 
ina church which has long exhibited an edifying example 
to the Chriftian world, we beg leave to advife him never to 
go to the — again, efpecially in controverfy, without 
previoufly fubmitting his manufcripts to the animadverfions 
of his father. Had he done fo on the prefent occafion, 
much of his appendix would probably have been fuppreffed; 
whilft there cannot be a doubt that the ftyle and reafonin 
of the fermon would both have been greatly improved. 
Should he unfortunately have conceived fuch a prejudice 
again{t us as to make him defpife our advice, we truit that 
his love of ancient literature, fo fully difplayed in the dif. 
dertation, may induce him to ponder on the following truth: 

Toaacis avlirgvery rev EGOS Teel mavilos Opnoiws* 
"Opbdis D'avlirdyesv, oduchs rovr’ év E9es. 





Art. VIII. Hiftorical Outlines of the Rife and Eftablifhment 
of the Papal Power ; addreffed to the Roman Catholic Priefts 
of Ireland. By Henry Card, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
8vo. 3s. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


QE of thofe accidents which unavoidably arife in a 

_ concern complicated in itfelf, and the execution of 
which is divided among many, has delayed, beyond our 
withes and intention, our notice of this fomad pamphlet. 
We are at length happy in pointing it out to the attention of 
our readers, who will find an important fubjeét ably and 
temperately difcufled, as well as much hiftorical information 
communicated, with confiderable vigour of ftyle and argu- 
ment. It is addreffed to the Roman Catholic Priefts of 
Ireland, 
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Jreland, with the idea, that if they will but ferioufly and 
candidly weigh the circumiftances of the rife and progrefs of 
the Papal Power, how little difpofed the firft Bifhops of 
Rome were to arrogate to restr sa the diftinétions which 
in later times have been conferred on their fucceffors, they 
will be more fenfible of the good offices of proteftants, and 
cultivate with more earnefinefs than they have hitherto done, 
the virtnes of peace, moderation, and loyalty. Such hopes 
we doubt are vain; the undertaking is however laudable, 
and the arguments adduced in this publication will make a 
fuitable impreflion upon every candid mind. Mr. Card 
begins by remarking, that few princes have rifen to greater 
lenitude of power by means more unjuftifiable, or from 
ieaen more humble, than the Bifhops of Rome. It 
was not till the fourth, probably the fifth century, that they 
began to claim fuperiority over other bifhops. The forged 
donation of the whole of Italy by Conftantine the Great to 
Pope Sylvelter, laid the firft foundation of their temporal 
power. Mr. Card traces and defcribes the progreflive in- 
creafe of Papal authority and influence from this period to 
the time of the celebrated Hildebrand, afterwards Pope 
Gregory the Seventh. The hiftory of this extraordinary 
man, from his firft acceflion to the Papal Throne, to the 
time when the whole of Europe trembled at his mandate, is 
detailed with great fpirit, and much circumftantial anecdote. 
This narrative occupies the largeft portion of the work be- 
fore us, and indeed with this it terminates, the reader being 
left to form his own conclufion, that to this reftlefs, enter- 
yizing, and ambitious Pontiff, his fuccefflors owe the con- 
at al of their temporal authority. 
We give one fhort extraét to enable the reader to judge of 
the author’s ftyle and manner. 


** Tt might perhaps have been expeéted that Gregory, efpeci- 
ally in the opening of his great and difficult undertakings, would 
have liftened to fome fuggeftions of prudence and caution ; but his 
violent and imperious temper, and the eagernefs with which he 
panted for celebrity of name, were infuperable obftacles to his 
ehufing thefe for his confidential counfellors. The very firft ftep 
which he took, after he was mounted upon his throne, fully re- 
veols his determination to fignalize his undaunted fpirit and 
abilities in humbling the power of princes, and exalting the ftate 
of the church. In the year preceding his pontifical reign, the 
éeath of Drogon occafioned a vacancy in the bifhopric of Macon. 
hy the unanimous confent of the clergy and people of that city, 
Landri, archdeacon of Autun, was ele¢ted to fill his place, and 
Philip, king of France, had approved their choice, but his con. 
fecration 
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fecration had been deferred, becaufe the French monarch, witha 
wife regard to bis privileges, had refufed him the inveftiture of 
his benefice upon gratuitous conditions. In two letters, ad. 
drefied upon this fubjeét to Roclen, bifhop of Chalons *, and 
Humbert, archbifhop of Lyons +, we behold Gregory, with an 
air of uncommon boldnefs, commencing his fpiritual exploits, 
‘© We have received intelligence,’’? obferves the Pontiff, in his 
firt epittle, ‘* that among the other princes of our times, whofe 
wicked avarice has committed depredations upon the church of 
God, and reduced to the ignominous condition of a flave their 
mother, to whom the precepts of God enjoin honour and refpeét, 
Philip, king of France, has applied himfelf with fuch unwearied 
afliduity to opprefs the church of France, that he may be con. 
fidered to have purfued this deteftable crime to the higheft point 
itcan reach, And our affliction is the greater, becaufe we know 
the wifdom, religion, and ftrength of his kingdom, and its at- 
tachment to the. Roman church.”? In the fame angry tone he 
obferves, that he has been only moved to fufpend his fpiritual 
decrees, which may be ftiled the canons, by the ftrong aflurance 
of the chamberlain Alberic, that his royal mafter would correé 
his abufes, and difpofe of no more churches but by the advice of 
the pope. ‘This promife is then required to be performed by his 
allowing Landri, without recompence, to exercife the funttions 
of bifhop of Macon ; and that it fhould become his duty, as well 
as intereft, to obey this pretender to univerfal dominion, declares, 
that the king fhould either renounce his fhameful commerce of 
fimoniac herefy, and permit that perfons fhould be intrufted with 
the facred offices of proper qualifications, or that his fubjeéts, 
Struck with the fword of a general anathema, fhould withdraw 
their allegiance, if they were not willing to be expelled from the 
bofom of the chriftian faith t. Gregory concluded, as he began, 
in the Janguage of infolent command ; and the Bithop Roclen was 
ordered to profit by his familiar accefs to Philip for the purpofe 
of effecting the moderate defires of the pope. But his furious 
zeal, for the extenfion of papal fway, tranfported him beyond all 
° 


- 





* See Greg. Epitt. lib, i, epift. xxv. apud Baronium, An. 
nales Eccles, tom, ix. p. 431) 432. 

+ Greg. Epift. lib. i, epift, xxxvi. The good fenfe and can- 
dour of Fic ury cannot refrain from obferving upon this letter, in 
fpite of all his papal prejudices, ‘* Nous n’avons point encore 
vu, que je fache, de telles menaces contre un Soverain.’’ Hitt. 

ccles. tom. xiii. liv, Ixii. p, 261, 

_} “* Nam aut Rex ipfe repudiato turpi fimoniace harefis mer- 
cimonio, idoneas ad facrum regimen perfonas promoveri permit- 
tet ; aut Franci pro certo, nifi Fidem Chriftianum abjicere ma- 
Juerint, generalis anathematis mucrone percuffi illi ulterius obtcm- 
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bounds of policy, when he armed the archbifhop of Lyons witk 
the authority of a fecular judge to procure the confecration of 
Landri ; and in cafe this decifive oppofition to the king thould 
be productive of no falutary advantage, he pronounced his deter- 
mination of invefting him at Rome with his facred charge. ’ This 
Jaft remedy Gregory was obliged to embrace *, as the bifhops of 
France were lefs difpofed to incur the difpleafure of their fovereign, 
than to become inftruments of papal ambition.’”’ P. 57. 


Nothing can be more certain than that Pope Gregory the 
Seventh bequeathed his fucceffors a fyftem of univerfal do- 
minion, if this had not been counteraéted by princes who 
had the courage to refift the ufurpation of the peel jee... If, 
therefore, the bifhops or popes mi preceded Gregory would 
never have dared to affert any pretenfions to infallibility, or 
univer{al power, and if the temporal authority of this throne 
was a at, and eftablifhed by individual ambition, as in 
the cafe of thts Gregory, it muft indeed feem prepofterous 
and extravagant that the priefls of the fee of Rome fhould 

refume to hold up to their flocks, that they who do not 
yield obedience to that fee are guilty of rebellion againft it ; 
that they are not to be confidered as members of the church 
of Chrift, nor entitled to the protection of the Deity. We 
recommend this pamphlet to the ferious attention of all 
who with to comprehend the queftion which is fo clearly 
and with fuch ability difcufled. 





Art. 1X. Differtations, Effays, and Sermons, by the late 
Reverend and Learned George Bingham, B.D. Reétor. of 
Pimpern and Crotchill, | Critchill,| Dorfet; and many Years 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. To which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life, Sc. By his Son, Peregrine Bingham, 
LL.B. late Fellow of New College, Oxford; Reétor of Rad- 
clive, Bucks; and late Chaplain of his Majefly’s Ship Agin- 
courtt. In two Volumes, 8vo. Rivingtons, &c. 1804. 


HE Rev. George Bingham, though like his namefake, 
a profound fcholar, and an able divine, muft ‘by no 
means be confounded with the Rev. Jofeph Bingham, 
author of the ‘* Ecclefiaftical Antiquities,” who died fo 





a a 





* See Hift. des Papes, tom. ii. p. 430. 

+ This book, or rather a particular paffage in it, has given 
rife to two pamphiets, of which fee an account in our catalogue 
under M ifcellanics. 
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Jong ago as in 1723. The prefent author, whofe relation- 
{hip to the other ig uncertain, was born in 1715, and died 
in 1800. Asa writer he was chiefly known in his life- 
time by his ‘* Vindication of the Doétrine and Liturgy of 
the Church of England,” againft Mr. Lindfey, and his 
work, entitled Ta Xiaua ern, on the fubjeét of the Millen- 
nium. Both of thefe are here reprinted ; the former in the 
fecond of thefe volumes; the latter, as the eighth differta- 
tion in the fecond part of the Di/fertationes Apocalyptice, 
which entirely occupy the firft and larger volume. The 
remaining articles, in the fecond, are an effay, entitled 
‘* Paul at Athens ;” a commentary on Solomon’s Song; a 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxtord. Two 
other Sermons, which may be confidered as a differtation on 
«« Eternal Judgment ;” and a Sermon, intended to have been 
preached at Bath, in allufion to the virtues of the waters at 
that place. 

The memoirs of Mr. Bingham, prefixed to the firf 
volume, are written by his fon, Mr. Peregrine Bingham, 
who feems to have been much perplexed (as he has fince 
taken occafion to confefs) to.make out the quantity requilite 
for the purpofe; nor has he fucceeded like a very fkiltul 
compiler. By the aid of fome account of the anceltors of 
the family, fome epitaplis, and fome charatters of other 
perfons, he has extended the life in the firit inflance to 55 
pages, in which there is hardly any thing which perfonally 
relates to the fubje€&t of the memoirs. Then when he has 
told the death of his father, and inferted his epitaph, written 
by himfelf, he proceeds to introduce circumitances re{peét- 
ing his father’s life and works, which would more fitly have 
preceded. But though we do not admire the method, we 
do not materially object, in general, to the fubflance ot the 
memoirs. They are calculated to convey, what certainly 
ought to be conveyed, a very high opinion of the learning 
and merits of Mr. G. Bingham ; and employed with more 
ikill, or perhaps put together with lefs hafte, might haye 
made a tolerable fpecimen of biography, Mr. Bingham has 
placed the charatter of his father at the beginning of his 
memoirs, which is perhaps judicious, for as his publications 
were few, and not known in the entire proportion of their 
merit, it was right to inform the reader at once what kind of 
an author was now to claim his attention. This character, 
as we believe it to be accurate, we fhall here infert. 


_ “ The writer of thefe Differtations has frequently differed in his 
wterpretations of Scripture from the moft learned and enlightened 
authors ; 
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aathors; but the opinions he adduces are expreffed in fo modeft 
yet perfuafive a manner, the quotations he brings forward in 
fupport of his own explications are fo appofite and copious, that 
the reader is immediately convinced of the depth of his refearches, 
and foundnefs of his argument. Thofe men have in a peculiar 
degree contributed to the efteem of the clerical character, who, 
though not pofleffed of extraordinary endowments, have been 
pious and exemplary in their lives, whofe morals have corre- 
fponded with their doétrine, and who as they had opportunity 
have done good to all: but when wg fee thefe virtues added to 
thofe of a nobler defcription, the profoundeft erudition joined to 
the moft confummate piety, a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue, an intimate acquaintance with the carlieft Fathers of the 
Church, an accurate fkill in all claffic literature, in all hifory, 
antient and modern, facred and profane ; when we fee thefe ac- 
complifhments fupported by a retentive memory, and at the fame 
time admire the milder virtues of benevolence and charity, a 
friendfhip unfhaken in adverfity, but increafed by diftrefs; we 
look up with gratitude to the Giver of all good things, who has 
concentred fo many excellent qualities in the heart of one man, 
and allotted him to enjoy an enviable old age,.for the pattern 
and imitation of the reft of mankind. 

*€ Such, and not lefs than fuch, was the author of thefe tracts’; 
and let no one think this charafter too highly drawn, becaufe it 
feldom appears amongit us, or that the portrait is therefore un. 
like, becaufe the lineaments are uncommon.’’ P. ii. 

In perufing the Differtations on the Apocalypfe we fee, 
with regret, that the learned author differed from the higheft 
Proteftant authorities, in his fentiments re{pe¢ting the appli- 
cation of the prophecies of Daniel and St. John to Papa 
Rome. He contends that Mahomet and his religion are the 
fole objects ot thefe prediétions ; and, however we may differ 
from him in that opinion, it is impoffible not to refpeét the 
foundnets ot his learning, and the candour of his reafonings. 
Holding thefe opinions, it was impoflible for him to accept 
the appointment of preaching the Warburtonian Lectures, 
which was offered to him in 1781, by Dr. Bagot, at the 
defire of the trultees. The anfwer which he wrete, declin- 
ing that appointment, affords fo pleafing a picture of his 
modetty and fincerity that we fhall with pleafure infert it. 


‘¢ Mr, Dean, 

** I think myfelf highly honoured by the favour of your let- 
ter, and with it were in my power in any refpect to contribute to 
the caufe of Chriftianity ; but I too well know the difference be- 
tween oppofing the poifon of an unguarded Socinian, and ftanding 
on the fame ground with Bifhop Hurd, Dr. Hallifax, and Dr. 
Bagot. The courfe is for four years ; and 1 am too far advanced 
io 
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in life not to confider this circumftance as fome objeétion. Yet I 
have a greater difficulty behind, and which I fcarce know how 
to mention, and yet it ought not to be concealed, 

‘«¢ | fome years ago applied myfelf to the ftudy of the Apo- 
calypfe, and perufed with fome attention the moft approved 
authors on that fubject. I find the Lecture is to prove the truth 
of the Chriftian religion from the completion of the prophecies in 
the Old and New ‘Teftament, which relate to the Chriftian 
Church, ¢/pecially the apsftacy of Papal Rome. And without 
adopting the opinions of Grotius, much lefs the bold impiety of 
an Evanfon, it is my misfortune not to be yet fatisfied, that the 
prophecies either of Daniel or St. John relate to the Church of 
Rome, which is a part, though.a corrupt part, of the Chriftian 
Church, and which, agreeing with us in fundamentals, may be 
ftill capable of reformation. ‘Thus, were I to undertake this 


‘office, I muit either run counter to my own opinions, or betray 


the caufe I am engaged in, After this candid confeflion, I muft 
jntreat you to interpofe, and procure me Lord Mansfield’s pardon 
for declining (but with all the deference and refpeét which is due 
to a gentleman of his diftinguifhed rank and charaéter) a charge 
for which I am wholly unqualified. 
‘¢ Tam, Sir, 
‘* your moft refpe€ful, 
‘¢ obedient fervant, 


Pimpern, Feb. 24,1781. ©“ GEORGE BINGHAM.” P. Ixxx. 


It is certainly to be defired that every fide of an important 
queftion fhould be fully examined and difcuffed ; and, for 
that reafon, it may eventually be a benefit to the caufe of 
truth, that this argument fhould have been taken up by a 
tincere Proteftant, a found and learned divine. If it fhall 
appear, on caretul examination, that even the arguments of 
{uch a man are inadequate to the eftablifhment of this point, 
which we firmly believe will be the cafe, there will be little 
Jeft for thofe to reft upon who have more interefted motives 
for holding the fame doétrine. Still, that fuch a diffentient 
voice fhould have been found among ourfelves is a con- 
fideration rather unpleafing. This difcuffion of Mr. B.'s 
argument, asa matter much too operofe and extenfive for a 
Review, we leave to other hands. 

{t will be more pleafing to us to bring forward a {fpecimen 
from a part in which we do agree with the author, and this 
is particularly the cafe with his republifhed Differtation on 
the Millennium. He argues very {trongly againft thofe whe 
confider the period as already pat, being to be computed 
from the time of Conftantine’s eftablifhment; and he argues 
equally againft thofe who hold an aétual refurreftion of the 

aints to come, and a literal reigning with Chrift on earth, 
previous 
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previous to the general refurreftion. The former of thefe 
opinions, though held by Dr. Hammond, anda few more, is 
furely too ill-founded to be, in any degree, tenable ; the 
latter has fome great authorities on its fide, and requires 
more force to fhake it; but we think it is fhaken, or rather 
overthrown, by the prefent author. His conclufion on the 
fubjeét is this. 


** It may now perhaps be expetted that I give my own fenti- 
ments: at large, and fhew not only what is not, but what is fup- 
ed to be contained in the place before us. What I contend - 
as, that the firft refurretion is not to be underftood literally ; 
and that here nothing more is expreffed, than that the enemies of 
Chrift being deftroyed, and the power of Satan reftrained, the 
church fhall enjoy for a determined time an uninterrupted peace *. 
Were I to indulge my own fpeculations, I might feem to fee 
Mahometanifm extirpated, Popery reformed, and the whole church 
in general, both in manners and difcipline, enjoying a more than 
pexere purity. I could hope that our daily prayers would at 
ngth be anfwered, and that ‘ all who profefs and call them. 
«© felves Chriftians would be led into the way of truth, and hold 
*¢ the faith in unity of fpirit in the bond of peace, and righte. 
“* oufnefs of life’? unmolefted by encmics without, unhurt by 
internal divifions, More than this is not from hence to be ga- 
thered ; but as I take this to relate to that period, ch. xi. 15. 
in which the angels proclaim the kingdoms of this world to be 
our Lord’s and his Chrift’s, the fcene is enlarged, and all the 
antient prophecies receive their completion by the reftoration of 
the Jews, and call of the Gentiles. The many excellent things 
which are fpoken of the city of God, fhall be acc SNe and, 
ia a more literal fenfe, Chritt fhall have ‘ the heathen for his 
inheritance, and be anointed king on his holy hill of Sion,’? 
(Pfalm ii. 6, 8.) 

“€ Our Saviour in his laft conference with his apoftles told them, 
it was not for them to know the times and the ieafons which the 
Father had put in his ow n power 5 yet he by no means affirmed 
that he would not reftore the kingdom unto Ifrael (Acts 1. 6, 7.) 
but in what manner and fenfe it is to be reflored, it is no more for ~ 
us to Know, than the times and the feafons was for them. Mr. 
Mede ¢ is for bringing about the converfion of the Jews by a 
voice from heaven, by fome new miracle in their favour; but 
methinks the Apocalypfe fuggefts to us another inducement. The 
fifteenth chapter introduces thofe into the fcene who had gotten 





* Mede himfelf allows, p. 656, that the Septuagint ufeth 
thofe numbers indefinitely ; which the ufe of fpeech has made 
fuch, as 7. 10. 1000. 


+ Book iv. Epif. 17 
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the victory over the beaft finging the fong of Mofes, that is one 
in imitation of that which he fang, when after the paflage of the 
Red Sea, the children of Ifracl were miraculoufly delivered from 
the Egyptians ; which thus concludes—‘* Ajl nations fhall come 
and worthip before thee for thy judgments are made manifeft.”’ 
The dxcwuale here meant is the fall of Antichrift, as that word 


‘is ufed to exprefs the little horn in Daniel, and the beaft inthe 


Revelations. This therefore is the period for the converfion of 
the nations ; and why not the call of thie Jews? It is the doétrine 

of Hfaiah, that when God’s judgments are in the earth the in- 

habitants of the world will learn righteoufnefs, (xxvi. 9.) Here 

the fame propofition is advanced ; and how great mutt thofe judg. 

ments be, which can produce fo great an effet! That there is a 

clofe conneétion between one and the other, is, I think, to be 

colleéted from many paflages in the Prophets. Ezechicl, in that 

part of his prophecy before confidered, in the xxxviith and fol. 

lowing chapters (for there feems to be a relation between the pro. 

phecies which there follow in their order) has many expreffions to 

this purpofe: “* The Heathen fhall know that I the Lord do 

fanctify ifrael :’’ and again, ‘* I will be known in the eyes of 
many nations ;’’ and more to the fame purpofe ; that is, when the 

dry bones fhall live; when Ifrael and Judah fhall be reunited 

under David their king, and the armies of Gog fhall be deftroy- 

ed ; (not Gog and Magog of the Apocalyps, but) after the fupper 

of the great God defcribed both by Ezechiel and St. John: It is 

clear that this fublime paflage is taken from Ezechiel, which is an 

imitation of another in Ifaiah, ch. xxxiv. And may it not be 

that they all ultimately relate to the fame event, even the full 

eftablifhment of Chrift’s kingdom? And on farther confideration 

I will be bold to affirm, that the former quotation from the 

xxvith of Hfaiah, v. 9. belongs to this very fcene; fo that we ° 
may confider his words not merely asa general rule, applicable to 

fimilar cafes, but as the mode which fhall be then obferved, 

See chap. xxv. 7, 8. 

** If we with all humility may be permitted to enquire into 
the fecret counfels of God, which he has no where exprefsly re. 
vealed unto us, and which we rather colle@& from doubtful grounds 
than affert with confidence ; I would propofe this to be confider- 
ed, whether it would be contradiftory to any paflage in Scrip- 
ture, that this method fhould be obferved.—That the deliverance 
of the Church from her diftrefs fhall open the eyes of the Jews ; 
and that the reftoration of the Jews hall be inftrumental in eon. 
verting the nations.”” P. 355. 


There is more fubjoined at the clofe of this Differtation, 
but the above is fafficient to point out the opinion of the 
learned author. With the exception of all thofe parts, 
which are tainted with the opinion refpeéting Mahomet, we 

are 
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are highly pleafed with thefe Differtations, in which the 
author manifefts much original thought, and very extenfive 
learning. 

The contents of the fecond of thefe volumes are alfo ex- 
tremely valuable. The Vindication of our Church againf 
Lindfay, though inferior in point of refearch to the ‘ Scrip- 
tural Confutation,” and the ‘* Inquiry” of Dr. Burgh *, 
cannot on that account be lightly efteemed. To yield to 
tranfcendent excellence is no kind of reproach; and the 
concifenefs of Mr. Bingham’s reply will make it more ufe- 
ful to many readers. Mr. Bingham has given found and 
often invincible reafons againft his adverfary: Dr. Burgh 
has drawn out a regular demonttration, particularly in siaty 
to that moft daring affertion, that ‘ all the Fathers of the 
Church of the three firft centuries were what we now call 
Arians or Socinians.”’ If their own words may ftand as 
authority, Dr. Burgh has fully fhown that they were all 
Trinitarians. We fee with pleafure, in this traét of Mr. 
Bingham’s, that this able divine interpreted the latter claufe 
of Jude 4, nearly as Mr. Gr. Sharp has fince fhown to be 
demanded by the idiom of the Greek language. Tov povor 
dcomorny, Ozov, xai Kugiov rudy "[noty Xeisov aovepevor, name- 
ly, * denying our only mafter Jefus Chrift, our God, and 
Lord.” We muft here, however, notice an erratum in 
p- #5, where ‘‘ oppofition’’ is printed for ‘* appofition,”’ the 

roper term required. Mr. B. refers for authority to 
Hardy’s Greek Teftament t, where is this note on the place. 
** Hoc ad Chriftum unicum refertur, ut oftendit unicus 
articulus omnibus iftis epithetis communis. Nec verborum 
eodem recidentium accumulatio indecoram tautologiam in- 
fert, fed intendit fignificationis vim, ideoque et facris et 
profanis auctoribus ufitatiflima eft.” Even Grotius quotes 
a MS. which reads, Tov uw. 3. xai K. judy Inco Xp. apy. 

The aa entitled [Tavaos ev ASnvais, gives a very clear 
and fatistattory view of the fpeech of St. Paul before the 
Areopagus ; explaining the propriety of it with refpe& to 
the auditors, and its probable effects upon them. r. B. 
argues, and we think fuccefsfully, that demdemovesépws in 
the beginning of his fpeech fhould be taken in a good fenfe; 
and he paraphrafes the exordium in this manner :—* From 
the time I have fojourned among you, O ye men of Athens ; 


_~ 


* He received a Dottor’s degree by diploma at Oxford for 
thefe works. 


+ Not by name, but in fact. 
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and obferved your manner, with that attention which the re- 
utation of this city feemed to requiie, 1 had fufficient 
roofs before me, that a religious reverence for the Gods, 
Schl what I have found in other cities, was a principal 
and fhining part of your charaéter.”’ 

Cudworth and fome other learned men have thus inter. 

reted this addrefs, and it has always feemed to us more 
probable that St. Paul, who had the talents and knowledge 
of an orator, fhould begin by conciliating, rather than b 
affronting his auditors. Mr. B. alfo defends the Athenians 
upon their love of novelty, and thinks that our tranflation 
exprefles it too harfhly. 

The Song of Solomon is ftriétly analyfed by this author, 
as being, according to the opinion of Bifhop Lowth, a drae 
matic compofition ; and its parts are here both clearly dif- 
tinguifhed and well illuftrated. The Sermons, though few, 
are valuable, The firft in particular gives a fatisfattory 
view of the divine difpenfations, and particularly endeavours 
to prove that a new promife of the Redeemer was opened to 
the Patriarch Noah. There cannot be a doubt that this col- 
le€tion of Differtations and other works will be acceptable to 
fiudious ‘divines, and will eft.blifh the charaéter of the 


author as an able {cholar, a diligent enquirer, and an original 
thinker, 





Art. X. Tranfaftions of the Royal Irifh Academy, Se. 
(Concluded from Vol. xxv. p. 482.) 


\ E refume our account of this Volume, which accident 
only has interrupted ; and proceed to give an account, 
with fome fpecimens, of the remaining articles in it. 


VAIL. Inquiry inte the Confiftency of Dr. Hutton’s Theory of 
the Earth, with the Arrangement of the Strata and other Pheno- 


mena on the Bafaltic Coaft of Antrim. By the Rev. Wm. 
Richardfon, D. D. 


Various opinions, or theories, have been publifhed with re- 
{peét to the original formation of the earth, and to the prefent 
configuration of its internal as well as external parts. But 
almoft every one of thofe theories has been vigoroufly op- 
pofed, or fatistaétorily refuted, by fubfequent writers. If 
the f{cientific world were acquainted with all the peculiarities 
of internal and external comformation throughout the terra- 
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queous globe, a general and fatisfaftory theory might in that 
cafe be expeéted, with great appearance of gp 0h but 
while the histo of faéts remain partial and imperfeét, 
the nature of the theories, which are built upon that know- 
ledge, muft always be involved in doubt and perplexity. 

Raion the framers of thofe theories, no one has, per- 
haps, met with more vigorous opponents than the late Dr. 
Hutton, whofe riame is familiar to geologifts. To the lift of 
thofe opponents we muft now add the author of the prefent 
paper, who, aie attentively examined the flrata on the 
coaft of Antrim, finds that they cannot be reconciled with , 
the Huttonian theory. 

He briefly mentions Dr. Hutton’s principal propofitions ; 
then ftates the fa&ts which appear to contradi¢t thofe propofi- 
tions. In the courfe of this examination Mr. R. occalion- 
ally introduces a variety of collateral obfervations, and like- 
wile the opiniens of other writers, who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves in this branch of knowledge. 


POLITE LITERATURE. © 


I. Effay on the Rife and Progrefs of Rhime. By Theophi- 
lus Swift, Efq. 7% v bieb was adjudged the gold Prize Medal, 
propofed by the Royal Irifh Academy, for the beft Effay on that 
Subjee. 


After a few preliminary obfervations, which are intended 
to give a more dignified charaéter to the fubjeét of this paper; 
this author fays, ‘* It has long been my opinion, and the more 
I have lately confidered the fubjeét, the lefs I have found 
reafon to change it, that rhime hath its origin in no exclufive 
language, but is original in all thofe, where it hath at any 
time prevailed. ‘To find, therefore, the origin of rhyme, we 
muft feek it in the origin of language itfelf.”” | 

Mr. S. then proceeds to examine, at confiderable length, a 
variety of ancient and modern languages, even thofe of fa- 
vage nations. He examines the Hebrew language, the Greek, 
the Latin, the Englith, the Italian, the Spanifh, the Otahei- 
tean, &c. Andin every one of them he finds the ufe of 
shyme in a more or lefs apparent degree. In this examina- 
tion we cannot fay, that he 1s always perfpicuous. With re- 
{peét to ftyle, he 1s fometimes low or very plain, and at others 
high and poetical. Yet it muft be attowed that he difplays a 
good deal of erudition, and colleéts a variety of curious par- 
ticulars refpefting the fubjeé&t, which, as far as we recollett, 
deem to have efcaped the notice of other writers. This 
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This pretty long effay terminates with the following con. 
elufions; viz. , : 


** That the population of the world began in the Eaft. 

‘¢ That in whatever manner the difperfion of mankind, and the 
origin of diverfe languages, at what is called the confufion of ton. 
gues, took place, it 1s evident that they began from the Eaft, and 
thence were fpread over the ae 

‘* That the firft empires, ftates, governments were alfd in 
the Eaft, and Afia and Africa peopled from thence, {preading over 
Chaldea, India, Perfia, Arabia, Egypt, Tartary, China, and from 
thence diverging into Europe. 

‘© That each fucceflive people, at their firft migration from the 
parent fource, ufed the language in which they were capable to 
converte, } 

« That each language had great affinity with the other ; and in 
proportion as they advanced in refinement, that their poetry was 
decorated with the rhyme, or correfpondent found. 

‘© That the defcendants of each people /i// ufe the rhyme in the 
ftructure of their poetry, as they originally had done, 

** That the firft colonization of European Greece was from 
Egypt. 

ae That under whatever names their leaders were called, their 
language was Egyptian, and adopted the rythmus to which it was 
congenial, 

** That the Greeks, and afterward the Romans were the only 
people, who, by adding quantity and feet, pretended a melioration - 
of their verfe, by abftruding the rhyme, which all the other na- 
tions of the earth had found fo natural to language. 

** That when the Greek and Roman ftates loft the power of 
conquerors, by which alone their languages were either extended 
or fuftained, the different tongues into which the Greek and Latin 
were fplit, each as foon as formed, refumed the rhyme, that had. 
been continued by general ufe. 

** That although the language of Greece and Rome for fome 
centuries denied the nied, bp adopting quantity, yet no fooner 
did invading nations deftroy that cuftom, than a return to the an- 
cient rhyme, in their feveral poetries became univerfal, and re. 
mains in that priftine ftate, 

** That, as poetry was primarily introduced in honour of the 
religion of the country, no fooner was it reftored, than the Greek 
and Latin languages alfo had their rhymes in the fervice of the 
Chriftian Church, a mode that continues in practice, as well in the 
hymns of the Greek as thofe of the Roman and other churches. 
And, in fine, 

** That from the firft ages, rhyme ever was, and now is, and 
ever will be the univerfal voice of nations,” P. 77. 


An appendix is fubjoined, which contains notes and. fur- 
ther documents for the illuftration of the fubjea. 


II. Notices 
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Il. Notices relative to fome of the Native Tribes of Norte 
America. By John Dunne, Efq. 


The ufual occupations of the original Americans, fuch as 
hunting, fighting, dancing, &c. which have been related by 
a great mony writers, were not the principal objeéts of Mr. 
Dunne's inquiries : 


‘* Not content with feeing the bark of a Wigwam, and the out- 
fide ceremonial exhibited to ftrangers, 1 wifhed to know what 
paffed in its receffes, and in the hearts of its inhabitants. My 
withes were, in this refpect, fully gratified by the friendfhip of a 
Miami chief, who, adopting me according to their cuftom, in the 
place of a deceafed friend, by whofe name | was diftinguifhed, en- , 
tered warmly into my views, and gave me his confidence. I have 
derived from him a great deal of information relative to his coun. 
trymen, which I at leaft think interefting., For the prefent, I 
fhall confine myfelf to notices refpeCting this friendiy chief, and 
fome of the works of Indian fancy, which he communicated, with 
the addition of a few general remarks upon Indian language. In 
the examples I have felected for the view of my frends, I haye 
preferved, th. incidents with fidelity, as he reiaied them, but un- 
defs I could reprefent ‘hem on peper with the united powers of an 
ator and an improvifaiore, an actor too, that extends his imita- 
tions even to animals, it would be impoflible to give an idea of the 
expreflive effect of his relations. The chiet I*fpeak of, is the cele- 
brated Tchikanakoa, who commanded the united Liod.ans at the de. 
feat of General St. Ciair; an uncommon man, for with the talents 
and fame of an accomplifhed warrior, he is the uniform fapporter 
of peace and order, among five or fix tribes who put their truft in 
him, fimple, wife, temperate, ardent in his purfuits; {peaking dif. 
ferent languages eloquently ; attached to the hereditary chief of 
his tribe, whom he fupports though he might fupplant; preferving 
his dignity among the vulgar of every rank, by a corre¢t referve ; 
to his friends, as 1t were, unembodied, fhewing all the movements 
of his foul, gay, witty, pathetic, playful by turns, as his feelings 
are drawn forth by natural occafions; above all things fincere.”” 


P. 101. 


From the friendly communications of this chief, Mr. D. 
received various proofs of the exiftence of genius, of reflec. 
tion, and of mental enjoyment, in the perfons of the Indians, 
who have hitherto been reprefented as a favage race ; an in- 
ferior [pecies of men, whofe pleafures were limited to the 
mere gratification of animal appetite. Thofe proofs are derived 
from the narration of certain inftru€tive or moral fables, 
which Mr. D. heard from the mouth of the above-mentioned 
chief, and which are written at length in the prefent paper. 
Thefe tales difplay a good deal of: invention, of sors 
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and, in fhort, of mental a€tivity ; for, as this author obferves, 
‘« the fubjeéts, the texture, the manners, the images, the lef- 
fons taught, all confpire to fhew that they are of native ori- 
in; and the marvel2, fineffe, and f{pirit with which they are 
told, {till more forcibly prove them to be the {pontaneous pro- 
duétion of the foil.” 
Some imperfect friGlures on the Indian language, which arg 
contained in the latter part of the paper, are not fufceptible 
of a perfpicuous abridgement. 


III. Some Confiderations on the Hiftary of ancient amatory 
Writers, and the comparative Merits of the three great Roman 
Elegiac Poets, Ovid, Libullus, and Propertius. By William: 
Prefton, Efq. 

The principal obje& of this paper is to prove, that com. , 
pofitions on the fubjett of love, are not the produétions of 
rude times, or of the early ages of fociety ; but that, in every 
country, they begin to make their Pecos when an efta- 
blifhed form of government, a flourifhing commerce, wealth, 
{plendor, and fecurity, give a degree of foftnefs to the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and introduce the gratification of 
luxury with fenfual indulgence. In faét, this author obferves, 
very little indeed on the fubje&t of love, is to be met with 
amongit the early writers, fuch as Homer, Hefiod, the author 
of the Argonautics, and the three Greek tragedy writers. 

Alcman, or Alcmzon, who appears to have been the firft 
writer on loye, was anative of Sardis, in Lydia, and flourifh- 
ed ata time when that city had attained an high degree of 
{plendor, and confiderable wealth, which flowed from a flou- 
rifhing commerce. The fame obfervation may be applied to 
Alceus, the illufirious poet of Lefbos, and likewife to Mim- 
nermus, of Smyrna, or Colophon, and to various others. 

After the proofs, which this learned author adduces in fup- 
ome of the above-mentioned propofition, he obferves that the 

ate Sir Wiiliam Jones, in his Commentaries on Afiatic 
Poetry, feems to confider amatory poetry as ear | one of the 
firft produétions of the human intelle&; the offspring and 
delight of every ftage of fociety from the rudeft to the moft 
— But Mr. P. then proceeds to fhow that Sir Wm. 
ones was too hafty in making his conclufions, which are not 
fupported even by the quotations and inftances, which he 
himfelf adduces. In fhort he does nat feem to make a pro 
difcrimination between the ftrains of the voluptuary, or fen- 
fualift, and the poetry of love. With refpett to the three 
Roman amatory writers, Mr. P. expreffes himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner ; | te 
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‘¢ The Roman language, however, and the elegant, the luxur!. 
ous and gallant court of Auguftus were deftined to exhibit amatory 
poetry, in its full perfection, in the perfons of the three great 
poets, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius. Thefe celebrated and juftly 
admirable cotemporaries, though they treat on a common fubjeé, 
fhow much originality of genius and manner, and differ, in a fingu- 
lar and ftriking degree, from each other ; while the critical reader 
ftands fufpended, and is doubtful, on which he fhall beftow the pre. 
ference, and at laft beftows it, rather according to his peculiar tafte 
and fancy, than from a decided conviction of the real fuperiority of 
the writer, whom he thus prefers. 7 

-*€ Ovid, Tibullus and Propertius have this in common, that they 
did not merely produce light and occafional amorous effufions, the 
offspring of careleffnefs, chance and leifure. They feem, to have ’ 

iven their whole fouls and affections to the purfuits of love; to 
Sein made that paffion the grand object of their lives; the great 
and favourite fubject of their mufe. This admirable triumvirate 
appeared, in fact, to have looked on their amatory compofitions, 
with the confcious pride of genius; and to have confidered them 
as the fureft cans of their pretenfions to poetical repu- 
tatior. In forming this judgment of their own pretenfions and 
talents, they were perfectly well founded ; for, in their productions 
confecrated to love, they ‘fhew an energy and talent, a care, a 
ftudy, a corre€tnefs of compofition, and a knowledge of the human 
heart, a feeling of all the doubts and uncertainties, the pains and — 

leafures, the hopes and fears of the delightful but tormenting paf- 
fion, which they celebrate, fuch as fearcely ever has been equalled 
in any language, and certainly never has been furpaffed. 

*€ Ovid furpaffes his rivals and contemporaries, in fancy, gaiety, 
ingenuity, and wit; Tibullus, in nature, pathos, real tendernefs, 
fweetnefs, eafe and unaffected fimplicity ; Propertius, excels, in sub. 
limity, loftinefs of manner, dignity and refinement of fentiment, 
purity of paffion, and learning, in which laft refpect, he fometimes 
however, runs riot, and may juftly incur the cenfure of pedantry”? 
P. 151. 


This author then proceeds to examine their peculiar merits 
more in detail ; to which he fubjoins fome obfervations ona 
few other poets, 


ANTIQUITIES. 


I. An Infcription on an ancient Sepulchral-Stone, or Monu- 
ment, in the Church-yard of Killcummin, near Killailla, in the 
County q. Mayo ; with fome Remarks on the fame. By the Rev. 
‘James Little, 


In this fhort paper, to which a delineation of the fepulchral- 


fone is annexed, Mr, L. endeavours to interpret the diftorted 
characters 
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eharaflers that are engraven on the ftone, which, as he 
thinks, denote the burial-place of fome perfon of diflin&tion, 
the initials of whofe name are R, T. and who died on the firft 
of May, in the year 1102 of the prefent era, 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE, 
POETRY. 


Art.11, The Sabbath, and Sabbath Walks, By Fames Gra. 
hame, The third Edition. 12m0. 136 pp, Blackwood, Edin, 
burgh, Cadell and Davies, London, 1805, 


No longer ago than in O€tober laft (vol. xxiv. p. 436,) did 
we notice the firft edition of the Sabbath, then anonymous, and 
already has it attained a third edition, and the name of the author 
is affixed, We heartily hope that thefe effects were produced in 
fome important degree by our unbiaffed praifes. The poem, 
fpirited and harmonious at firft, is much augmented and im, 
proved ; fome imperfect lines which we remarked are removed, 
and the book is prefented to the reader with all the elegance of 
the prefs of Ballantyne. In the beautiful defcription of the organ 
one imperfect line is filled up, but one ftill remains for which we 
cannot account. We feel ourfelves conftrained by the tranfcendent 
beauty of the paffage to give it entire ; but the line of which we 
fpeak is the laft but one. Whatever may have occafioned this 


_ little blemifh, it is amply compenfated by the new introduction, 


t© proper from a Scottith poet, 


Nor would I leave unfung 

The lofty ritual of our fifter land : 
In veftment white the minifter of God 
Opens the book, and reverentially 
The ftated portion reads. A paufe enfues. 
The organ breathes its diftant thunder-notes, 
Then fwells into a diapafon full : 
The people riting fing, with harp, with harp, 
Aud voice of plalms, Ae ie attun’d 
The various voices blend ; the long-drawn ailes 
At every clofe, the lingering ftrain prolong. 
And now the tubes a foften’d ftop controuls 
In fofter harmony the people join, 
While liqaid whifpers from yon orphan band ws 
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Recal the foul from adoration’s trance, 
And fill the eye with pity’s gentle tears. 
Again the organ-peal, loud-rolling, meets 
The hallelujahs of the choir: fublime, 

A thoufand notes fymphonioufly afeend, 
As if the whole were one, fufpende ‘d high 
dn air, fearing heac enward, afar they float, 


Wafting glad tidings to the fick man’s couch. P. 17. 


The Sabbath Walks, which were added in the fecond edition, 
are no lefs poetical than the principal poem, and unite the infpira. 
tion of the mufe with that of piety. 

But a fingular queftion now arifes > whether the author had 
ever feen the poem next to be announced, which, though now , 
firft publifhed, (we believe) muft have been written many years *. 
If he had, he moft yield fomething of the palm of originality, 
though we cannot pretend to fay that we fee direct marks of imi- 
tation. ‘The refémblances which exift appear to us to arife fimply 
from the unavoidable coincidences of thought on the fame fub. 
je& t, while the differences are beyond number. 


Art.12. The Rural Sabbath, a Poem, in fowr Books, and other 
Poems. By William Cockin. 12mo. 183 pp. G. and W. 
Nicol. 1805. 


We have here no young or anxious candidate for fame. The 

t, whofe productions are here given, paid the debt of nature 
in the year 1801, at the age of 65; -and where the principal of 
thefe poems was found, or by w hom it is now brought forward, 
we are not at all informed. Mr. W. Cockin was a native of Cum. 
berland, a friend of Romney, the painter, and pafled the greater 
part of his life in the unambitious occupation of a teacher of 
writing and arithmetic. A lift of his works is given, in a fhort 
fketch of his life here prefixed, but we find not one of them 
ncticed by the Review which we have confulted, except one 
which was in the way of his occupation, a treatife on Rational 
and Praétical Arithmetic, publifhed in 1766. Mr. Cockin was 
neverthelefs a poet of great merit, and has. very happily fucceeded 
in writing on the hallowed fubject of * the Sabbath,’’ which 
has juft given celebrity alfo to a more recent bard. The follow- 
ing paflage, on the ftillnefs of the Sabbath morn, is much refem- 
bled by the opening of Mr. Grahame’s poem, and indeed much 





———- 


* Part in 1792. See page 61 of that poem. 

+ The funeral of a beautiful young woman is defcribed in each 
poem with great effect. In this, at p. 24; in Mr. Cockin’s, at 
p- 92. Here the two poets have a ftrong conteft, Perhaps we 
fhould give it to Mr. G. though both are fine. 
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exceeded by it; but the competition is not always fo unequal, 
and even the inferior lines are good. 


A ftillnefs reigns 
Of folemn form, far o’er the lengthen’d vale, 
For now attentive to the facred call 
Which fanétifies the wonted day of reft, 
Stay’d is the hand of toil, and bufy care ; 
The team, the fcythe, the loom, the anvil’s beat. 
And all is feemly filence and repofe. P. 7. 


This is fine. But Mr. Grahame’s is exquifite. 


How ftill the morning of the hallow’d day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hufhed ° 
The plough-boys whiftle, and the milk-maid’s fong. 
The fcythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grafs, mingled with fading flowers, 

‘That yefter-morn bloomed waving in the breezez 
Sounds the moft faint attract the ear—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The diftant bleating, midway up the hill, 

Calmnefs fits thron’d on yon unmoving cloud. 


We neither have, nor can have, many things in our language finer 
than this exordium, and it is particularly happy as an exordium, 
The ‘ trickling of the dew”’ is, indeed, an hyperbole ; but that 
may pafs among fo many beauties, which are continued alfo for 
many fubfequent lines, before the fubject changes. Mr. Grahame 
is perfeétly unknown to us, but his poetry we always wifh to 
know. Mr. Cockin, however, was alfoa poet. Witnefs thefe 
lines ; 

The ceremony o’er, [a marriage] in part to greet 
The wedded pair, but more, the Mufe would hope, 
In honour of the day, a rifing peal 

Of light and well-toned bells awakes the mind 

To thoughts far fever’d from low, earth-born cares 3 
A prime intention ; and for which thefe notes 
Harmonious, feftal, and of lively cheer, 

Are aptly fafhion’d. Mixing with their chime 

Of louder cadence, tunefully combined, 

Far up the azure vault, folemn and flow 

Swings the etherial wave ; fill’d with the hum 

Of air-form’d echoes, feeming, as they roll 

Along th’ apparent void, the diftant ftrains 

By fits pour’d forth, of fome angelic choir. P. 214. 


It is curious enough that of thefe two Sabbath poets, the 
one is of the Scottith, the other of the Englifh Church; and a 
beautiful apoftrophe to the latter occurs here at p. 53. Mr. 
Cockin’s Sabbath is in four books, and he is more diffufe on many 


topics 
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topics than his fucceffor, particularly on’ modern manners and 
philofophy, which he condemns. But he has much poetry. ‘There 
is alfo confiderabie merit in his Odes ‘* to the Genius of the 
Lakes,’’ ** on the Death of Dr. Johnfon,’’ and ‘‘ on the Death 
of Dr. James,’’ of Cumberland. 


Art. 13. Ode to Dr. Thomas Percy, Lord Bifoop of Dromore; 
occafioned by reading the Reliques of ancient Engljb Poetry, 
Folio. 38 pp. 7s. 6d. Edinburgh, for Longman and Rees, 
London. 1804. 


A book of mere fplendour would not be a proper gift to a man 
of literary eminence ; but in this the poctry alfo has much merit ; 
nor fhould we obje¢t any thing toit, except a degree of obfcurity; 
which many writers think proper for an Ode. We cite the fol, 
Jowing apoitrophe in honour of Bifhop Percy ; 


38. 

Albion! on thy unconquered fhore 

Shall Poefy delight to dwell, 
And pour her legendary lore ; 

While youthful bards with tapture tell 
Of joys her angel voice infpires, 
When watching the immortal fires, 
That in her awful altars blaze ; 
Of fairy vifions ever new : 
Bright in the rainbow’s varying hue, 
That circles Fancy’s throne, warm in her meteor rays. 


Yet when their hearts with tranfport burn ; 
When founds the harp’s aroufing ftring, 
To Him their grateful founds fhall turn, 
To Him their earlieft offerings bring, 
Who feiz’d the torch of Genius bright, 
Expiring in fepulchral night, 
And fir’d it at the fource of day : 
Its quivering flames the fhades illume 
That deepen in oblivious gloom, 
And on the glorious paft flings heaven’s undying ray. 


40. 
O Percy! while thefe fplendours beam 
Obedient to thy dread beheft. 
Exiftence turns her troubled ftream 
From whelming Time’s ingulphing breaft. 


Tt is evident that a few words might be changed here with 
advantage, as fowr in the third line being of the fame found with 
the final word: ‘* dread beheft’’ is alfo improper, for there was 
furely nothing dreadful in publifhing the ancient ballads. But 
we 
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we dwell not on thefe points where the whole is meritorious. 
The author dedicates to Dr. Anderfon, and figns himfelf J. S. 
We have called the book folio, but it may be quarto, for the 
fhects have no fignatures, and the fhape is equivocal, 


DRAMATIC. 


Arr. 14. The Venetian Outlaw. A Drama, in three Ads, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Tranflated and 
adapted to the Englifh Stage. By R. W. Ellifion. 8vo. 28. 6d, 
Baldwin. 1805. 

This is a tranflation from the German, and, as the author 
fays, was performed at Drury Lane with unanimous applaufe. A 
novel on the fame fubje@, by Mr. M, Lewis, was lately noticed 
by us. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.15. The Philofophy of Phyfic, or the Natural Hiftory of 
Difeafes, and their Cure. Being an Attempt to deliver the Art 
Healing from the Dar'nefs of Barbarifm and Superftition, and 
from the Fargon and Pedantry of the Schools. Showing a more 
eafy and certain Way of preferving and recovering Health, than 
any hitherto known. By the Rev. William Wilfon. 12mo, 
Dublin. 1804. 


It is not cafy to guefs why this book, written profeffedly to 
recommend the author’s pill and powder to the notice of the 
public, fhould he called the Philofophy of Phyfic. We know 
that nature has furnifhed us with fome valuable drugs, which have 
fpecific power over particular difeafes, as mercury over fiphylis, 
and the Peruvian bark over intermitting fevers; and Boerhave 
did not defpair, that in time, a remedy might be found equally 
efficacious in deftroying the poifon which produces the fmall pox, 
But no philofopher ever before imagined, that one drug, or com. 
pofition, would be found potent enough to cure gout, king’s evil, 
dropfy, afthma, confumption, ftone, palfy, fevers of all kinds, 
with twenty other difeafes, which this reverend writer aflures us 
are all driven away at the approach of his infallible noftrum, 
Perhaps, however, the author only means to try the credulity 
ef the public. He has heard of their crowding to fee a man 
prt into a quart bottle, and the feats pretended to be performed 

y his medicine, are not much more difficult, or incredible. If 
that, however, is all he intends, which we fuppofe is the cafe, 
we recommend to him, to leave out the title of reverend, whick 
be aflumes, but which docs not accord with fuch mummery. 


DIVINITY, 
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DIVINITY. 


Art. 16. The Influence of Chriftianity on the military and moral 
Charafer of a Soldier. A Sermon, preached before a Detach- 
ment of the Second Weft-York Militia, at Whitburn, in the 
County of Durham: on Sunday, November 25, 1804. * By the 
Rev. fF. Symonds, B.D. ReGor. B8v0O. 43 pp. 15 
Rivingtons. 1805. 


This very fenfible preacher does not hefitate to point out the 
neceflity of wars, in the prefent imperfeét ftate of mankind, but 
even dwells upon the moral and religious advantages belonging 
effentially to the profeflion of a foldier. The following obfer- 
¥ations to this effect are not common, but are yet perfectly well 
founded. 

‘¢ The profeffion of a foldier requires him to bring his diff 
fition and habits under the ftricte‘t difcipline, in all refpeéts that 
belong to his military character; and the military character, fo 
far from being at variance with the Chriftian, or unfitting him 
for his religious duties, tends to bring his moral difpofitions and 
habits into like difcipline and order. 

“© It is a fubject of gratulation to the friend of religion and 
order, to fee how foon a large body of men, before rude rand dif. 
orderly, confifting of all forts of difpofitions and characters, can 
be brought into a ftate of the moft perfect order, in refpeét to 
their outward appearance, their difcipline, their fubordination 
and obedience to authority, and every thing that belongs to their 
military duty. Every part of a foldier’s duty is ‘order and 
method itfelf. Now this fhews what can be done in other 
refpeéts. They who can do fo mach, can do more. They who 
can bring themfelves, or be brought, into fo much regularity and 
order in one part of their character, can bring themfelves into a 
like regularity and orderly behaviour in other refpects. They 
are already falf-formed to this regularity of moral condutt, by 
the difcipline into which their habits are fo far brought. Their 
military habits of order and obedience, like the rudiments of one 
language, which are a help to the attainment of another, are a 
- to the formation of their moral ones. Thefe which were 

ore wild and diforderly, are brought into fome form and order, 
and the way is paved for their advancement in other refpects. 
They have only to adopt the fame method, and apply the motives 
which are to influence their moral conduct, and they will ‘bring* 
the whole into like order and-obedience.’’ P. 

The preacher afterwards explains the difadvantages alfo of the 
foldier’s fituation, and points out how the genuine feelings of a 
Chriftian are likely to form the beft poflible foldiers. Thefe, and 
fimilar topics, are enforced threughout the difcourfe; which is 
highly creditable to the author, and capable of being very ex- 
tenfively ufeful, 


Art. 
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Art. 17. The Spiritual Telefeope: being a folemn Inquiry re/pect. 
ing the World of Spirits, and the intermediate State of Man, 
from his Death to his RefurreGion. By F. Bentley, Author of 


the Divine Logos, Se. 12m0. 64 pp. 1s. Jones. 1805. 


The doétrine of Mr. Bentley is, that man confifts of vhree 
component parts, which are Spirit mm (Ruach), Soul wp: (Nephaf), 
and Body. By the Nepha/, or Soul, he means only the principle 
of animal life, the Spirit being the intelle€tual part. ‘Thefe dif. 
ferent parts he endeavours to trace through all the paflages in the 
Old and New Teftament in which they are mentioned, either to. 
gether, or in feparation, His applications and explanations go 
much further than a fuperficial reader would expect; and it is 
impoflible for us not to admire the fpirit of fincere piety which 
pervades every part of the tract. The hiftory of Saul and the 
witch of Endor, is particularly noticed, and illuftrated on the 
principles of the author, p. 36—43. When, however, he ex- 
plains the phrafes of Jeeping with its fathers, or being gathered 
so its fathers, of the immortal fpirit, we think him entirely in 
an error; thofe phrafes being, in our opinion, intended to allude 
only to the fituation of the body after death, among the bodies 
of thofe who had died before. Whence a burial place has ob- 
tained the name of a xosnrigiory Cametery, or place of fleep. 

One accidental error pervades the book, which was indeed 

inted out to usin a‘note from the author. Smart’s tranflation 
of the Pfalms is quoted throughout, inftead of Greex’s, which 
he really meant to cite. 


Art. 18. The Churchman’s Remembrancer: being a Collefion 
of frarce and valuable Treatifes, in Defence of the truly primi- 
“ive Doftrines and Difcipline of the Eftablifhed Church. 


No. 3. A fummary View of the Doérine of Fuftification, By 
Daniel Waterland, D. D. late Chaplain in Ordinary to His Ma. 
jij. Bvo. 74 pp. 15- Gd. 


No. 4. The Summe and Subftance of the Conference which it 
pleafed His Excellent Majeftie to have with the Lords Bifhops, and 
ethers of his Clergie (at which moft of the Lords of the Councill 
vere prefent) in His Majefties Privie-Chamber, at Hampton Court, 
Fan. 14, 1603. Contra&ed by William Barlow, Do&or of Divinity 
and Dean of Gloucefter. Whereunto are added fome Copies ( fcattered 
abroad) unfavory and untrue. 8vo. 87 pp. 18. 6d. Rivington’s, 
London. Deighton, Cambridge. Hanwell and Parker, Oxford. 
1803. 1805. 


It gives us fincere pleafure to fee this ufeful work thus conti- 
aued. The two firit- numbérs were noticed by us in our 22d 
volume, p. 324, and an account was then given of the origin of 
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the publication. The tracts then publifhed were, 1. Dr. Water. 
land’s fermon on Regeneration. 2. Dr. Winchefter’s. Differta- 
tion on the 17th article of the Church of England. Nothing 
can more properly follow thefe than Waterland’s View of the 
Doétrine of Juitification. Barlow's Account of the Conference 
at Hampton Court is alfo valuable, as pointing out, with diftinct. 
nefs, what were the leading objections to the doétrines or difci- 
line of our church, which the diflenters urged at the beginning 
of the 17th century. ‘This tra¢t, after becoming fcarce, was 
reprinted in the Phaenix, vol. i. p. 139, which book is now alfo 
growing fcarce, having been publifhed nearly a century ago. 

The thort prefaces affixed by the prefent editors, have always 
been valuable. On Dr. Waterland’s view, indeed, there was 
little required to be faid; but in the preface now joined to Dr. 
Barlow’s narrative, a very candid and clear ftatement is given 
of the objections which have been thrown out againft it. The 
conclufion is drawn in the following terms : 

«© When we confider that bifhop Barlow’s account of this famous 
Conference is admitted, by all parties, to be the only one fet 
forth, and is accordingly by all parties continually quoted ; that 
it was fet forth, not upon his own authority alore, but with the 
afliftance and allowance of feveral of the great mea then prefent ; 
that no objections to the authenticity of this account, of any 
confequence, were brought forward for a confiderable time after 
it a, place ; and chat the beft of thoft objections were weakly 
and fufpicioufly urged, and never proved; when we fee two 
writers on the puritan fide, confefledly’ their beft hands, one, 
quoting his author to make him fpeak what he never intended, 
another confidently denying what a writer of their own affirms 
to have happened, and then proceeding to give a probable con- 
jecture, in oppofition to matter of fat; without hefitation we 
offer this tract to the notice of the public, as well deferving at. 
tention ; it has paffed the ordeal of its enemies’. utmoft malice, 
and is found to be a true and faithful work.” 

Should the Churchman’s Remembrancer be continued with the 
fame judgement which has thus far direéted it, and of this no 
reafonable doubt can be entertained, it will form, by degrees, a 
truly valuable collection for the ftudious divine, and a moft im- 
portant bulwark againit the affaults of fchifm, 


Art. 19. The Unicow of the Chrifian Body flated. A Sermon, 
preached in Lambeth Chapel, on April 28, 1805, at the Con- 
fecration of the Right Reverend Henry Bethurf, LL.D. Lord 
Bifoop of Norwich, and publifoed at the Command of bis Grace, 
the Lord Archbifbop of Canterbury. By Henry Profer, D. D. 
Prebendary of Durbam. 4t0, 2. 6d. Payne. 1805, 

In this very energetic difcourfe, the preacher difcuffes the ana- 


logy of the Chriftian to the hugan body. 1, The Chrifian — 
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has received frnm the ‘* Head, even Chrift,’’ great and effectual 
r 


powers, not only towards its wnity, but towards its growth. 2. 
‘The Chriftian body has received from the ‘* Head, even Chrift,’” 
not only the parts of its internal conftitution, but alfo the very 
law of their movements. 3. Unity in the Chriftian body was 
of divine defign and appointment. 4. As in the natural body 
there exifts no power without meaning and withoue, ufe, fo in 
the Chriftian body, every fingle power that can actuate, was 
placed in it that it might. If this principle of unity were per- 
mitted to duly a¢tuate the Chriftian body of the land, it would 
be found, that agreement as to the points of the higheft moment, 
affords better reafons for holding together the Chriftian body, 
than any difagreement as to matters of external and formal con- 
cern can ever yield for tearing it afunder. What remains then 
for thofe who bear her appointments and minifterial truft, but to 
is “« Charity have her perfect work,’’ This isa truly excellent 
ermon,. 


Art. 20. Reflections. upon the Chapters of the New Teftament > 
Jele&ed from the Writings of apprrved Divints of the Church of 
England : intended for the Ufe of the Poor, and fuch Perfons 
as may not have the Means of confulting larger Works of this 
Nature, 8vo. 466 pp. 4s. 6d. Hatchard. 1804. 


“‘ The following work is offered to the public, for the ufe of 
fuch perfons as may noi have it in their power to purchafe larger, 
and therefore more expenfive books, nor leifure to read them ; 
it isdefigned for the comfort and affiflance of pious and good 
Chriftians ;’? p. iii. 

We recommend this work as well adapted to the good purpofe 
for which it was intended. The “ approved Divines of the 
Church of England,’” from whofe writings thefe Reflections are 
compiled, are Cftetvald, Doddridge, Burkitt, Gibfon, Gardiner 
Stanhope, Porteus, Horne, Lamy, Robinfon, Clarke. 

It is obvious, that the title-page fhould have faid, chiefy from 
Divines of the Church of England; not including Oftervald 
and Lamy. Some of Oftervald’s works, however, enjoy a dif- 
tinction to which divines may laudably afpire; that of being 
placed in the lift of books diftribated by The Suciety for promoting 
Chriflian K nouiledge, : 


Art. 21. Sermons; altered and adapted to an English Pulpit; from 
French Writers. By Samuel Portridge, M. A. F.S8, Ai, Ges 
Second Edition, 8vo. 4s. Rivingtons. 1805: ° 
In the account which we gave of the firft edition of this 

Work, at p. 251 of our esth vol, we omitted to make an ob. 


fervation which the occafion would have juftified; that the author 


appears to have been very attentive to his duty, as Chaplain of a 
Cor, 
BRIT. CRIT, VOL. XXVE. JULY;s 1805! 
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Corps of Volunteers, Not \efs than five of thefe fermons were 
preached before the Bofton Loyal Volunteers ; to whom they are . 
{in fact) efpecially addreffed ; though adapted to the inftruction 
of all hearers, in the prefent circumftances of our country. The 
laft fermon in the volume was preached before the fame corps, .on 
permanent duty at Stamford. We are glad to find the clergy 
@iert on fuch occafions, with their patriotic neighbours ; and, 
in juttice to the corps, we fhall make a fhort extract from 
this fermon, on 2 Chron. xv. 1, 2. ‘ Let us fear God; let us 
be with him; and feck him while he may be found of us! With an 
exhortation to this purpofe, I fhall endeavour to leave your minds 
impreffed. And while I thus exhort you, I fhall alfo cordially with 
and pray, that you may be as attentive and exemplary in the 
difcharge of your moral and religious, as you are BY AUTHORITY 
reported to be, in the execution of your military duties!” 
This is a ftrong teftimony, expreffed in few words, to the good 
difcipline of the corps ; and we are affured, that the fame account 
might truly be given of the Bofton Yeomanry Cavalry, and of 
the volunteers in general throughout the kingdom. 


FINANCE. 


Art. 22. A Propofition of a Syftem of Finance, or Plan of ge. 
neral Contribution, which was fubmitted asa Subftitute for the 
late Income Tax, and is recommended as a general Relief to the 
prefent Mode of Taxation, with Hints and Obfervations which 
Circumflances have fuggefied to the Projector. 33 pp» 13 
Gower, Kidderminfter. Harft, London. 1804. 


We have here a reverie of a man apparently very honeft, and 
well meaning ; but who is fully poffefled with the vulgar error, 
that the lower and middle ranks pay more to the taxes in pro- 
— to their income, than the rich and opulent. He admits 

is inability to judge of a project of the magnitude of dis ows, 
and it is too apparent in his tract; his: fubftitute for an income 
tax, is another income tax; the fault he finds in the old one is, 
that it was “a plan of percentage,’’ and in the page following 
this cenfure upon it, he gives a table for payments on his own 
plan, claffing the contributors according to their incomes ; and 
charging permanent income at {5, and precarious income at £4 
per cent. By precarious income, he means profits of trade, 
wages of labour: his project exempts none from the gerieral con- 
tribution, ** but the poor labourer, or thofe perfons not in the 
receipt of £10 per annum,” as a pfecarious income. Here the 
indulgence of “* the projector’? does not extend far; for every 
labourer whofe weekly earnings amount to 38. 10d. is excluded 
from it, and is made a contributor of ss. a year. Such is the 
fubitance of what we muft underftand to have been a communi- 
ation to fome great perfon; the writer feems to have made a 
fecond 
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* fecond to the fame perfon, inforcing the proje% contained in the 


firft; which he gives us under the title of Hints and Obfervations 
on the Subject, fuggefted April 1803; and a third in the month 
of July of the fume year, entitled, Further Obfervations ; and 
his third fupplemental piece informs the public of the motives in: 
ducing him to publith this plan. 


MILITARY. 


Art. 235 Suggeftions for the Improvement of the Military Force 
of the Britifo Empire. By the Hon. Brigadier General Stuart, 
M. Ps 8vo. 95. pp. Egerton. 1805. 


To folve the difficult queftion, ** what is the beft mode of 
providing and maintaining a force, on ae to the defence of 
the country, and the fupport Of its influence in’ Europe ?”’ re. 
quires the union of great military experience, with uncommon 
political fagacity. But, after all, it will perhaps be impoffible 
to reconcile the jarring opinion of ftatefmen on this momentous 
fubje&t. Yet the rank, aavaeiey, and fervites of the author 
before us, claim, at all events, an attentive confideration to any 
plan propofed by him ; and it is mariifeft, from the prefent work; 
that he has beftowed much pains in devifing the fchemes and re. 

lations which he fuggefts, for the improvement of our military 
yftem. : 

Two plans are here prefented, for the choice of the govern. 

ment and nation: ‘* the one that there fhould be only two de- 
** {criptions of land force, and that both fhould be recruited for 
‘* by government ; the firft for geheral fervice; and the fecond 
© for fervice ; and that the whole of the prefent additional 
** force, the militia, and the volanteer infantry; fhould pro 
“* greflively be done away.”’ 
- © The other,—That, as there ate many who may be willing 
** to enlift for a limited fervice, and others again who will not 
*¢ be inclined to go to ahy diftance from home, thefe inclinations 
** thould be taken advantage of, and, with a reference to them, 
** be formed, firft a regular atmy, which fhall be. difpofable 
** evety where, and which fhall be recruited for by governs 
** ment; fecondly, a home army, which fhall be furnifhed by 
*€ counties, and be difpofable throughout the home dominions ; 
** and thirdly, a ftationary militia, procured by ballot, and in 
*« which petfonal fervice thall be required.”’ 

In difcuffing the firft of thefe plans, the author concurs in 
Opinion with thofe who condemn ‘* the enliftment’ for life, and 


** the feverity, or rather frequency of corporal pilawm. 

He confiders thefe as ‘* the prificipal impediments to. our fuccefs 

** in recruiting for the line,’’ and propofes, in td 

** divide enliftments into the regular fervice, into three difti 

voluntary periods, which, when united, at re 
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“* fpace of twenty-four years.’’ To the enrolment for each of 
thefe periods, or at leaft of the two firft, he attaches bounties, 
and half-pay for life, to all who fhall have completed the laf 
by uninterrupted fervice. 

Various other fuggeftions (fome of which appear to us highly 
expedient) are connected with this plan; by which the Hon. 
General propofes a regular army, confifting of 120 battalions 
of Infantry, 30 of Cavalry, and 10 of Artillery, not including 
the Guards, Foreign Corps, Staff, Artillery drivers, Veteran 
battalions, or waggon corps. The whole of the force ‘for ge- 
neral fervice, will, according to this fcheme, amount to rather 
more than two hundred thoufand men. The force for home 
fervice, or National Army, would, by this plan, confift of 
fomewhat above one hundred thoufand men, raifed by lower 
bounties, and defigned as a nurfery for the moft difpofable force. 

Jn forming his fecond plan, the author has accommodated his 
meafures more nearly to the exifting flate of things, and the 
fuppofed temper and feelings of the nation. Accordingly the 
regular and difpofable force propofed, is lefs,. by twenty Trenton 
men, than that in his firft fcheme; and the Army of Referve 
for home fervice, (to be levied by the counties), confifts of only 
eighty thoufand men, but the National Militia is to be two 
hundred thoufand, with a Supplementary Militia of half that 
number. ‘This laft body, being confined in point of fervice to 
the refpective counties, is avowedly defigned to anfwer the pur- 
pofe of the prefent Volunteers. | 

It is certainly a recommendation of both the above plans, 
that they admit of no fervice by fubftitute; the high premiums 
ii to Militia fubfticutes, being undoubtedly one great impe. 

iment to the recruiting fervice. But whether the removal of 
that competition, together with the adoption of the author’s 
propofals for meliorating the condition of foldiers, would rapidly 
complete the two regular armies which he would eftablith, . (fox 
foreign war, and for home defence) we will not take upon our. 
felves to determine. In juftice, however, to this gallant officer, 
and public-fpirited author, we muft declare that the work before 
us, fhews an intelligent and active mind, and will deferve the 
attention of Government, whenever it fhall be deemed expedient 
to revife, and new model our military regulations. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 24. A Series of Effays introdufory to the Study of Naturat 
Hiflory. By Fenwick Skrimfbire, M.D. lately Profident of 
the Natural Hiftory Society of Edinburgh, Author of a Series of 
Popular Chymical Effzys. 2 vols. temo. 7s. Johnfon, 1805. | 


The Chemical Effays of this author, reviewed by us, vol. 
Xxil, p, 231. appeared to us not only popular, as they me 
ter 
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termed, but rather fuperficial ; and the fame character evidently 
belongs to thefe. The materials, the dottor informs us, were 
originally collected with a view of delivering a courfe of lectures 
on Chemiftry, and Natural Hiftory, but not being fo employed, 
in confequence of profeflional engagements, are refpectfully offered 
to the public in the form of Effays. 

The author may here be faid to give the general heads’ of 
every department of Natural Hiftory, following the arrangement 
of Linnzus. But.though his book may very afefully be em. 
ployed to infufe into young or inexperienced readers, a tafte for 
thefe improving ftudies, he is not always careful to accommodate 
his language to the purpofes of inftruction. How many of his 
readers will comprehend what he means, when he tells them, 
that the bee “ furnifhes man with a delicious comdiment, and an 
exhilarating drink ?’’ If they fhould difcover that the drink 
means mead, they will hardly unravel that extraordinary word 
condiment, which exifts almoft exclufively in dictionaries. He | 
fhould alfo have been more careful of his faéts, than to tell them, 
that the Cavtcfan Philofopher teaches, that the formation of na- 
tural objects proceeds from the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 
This is quite a new accufation. The book ; however, has merit 
as a mere introduction. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Art. 25. Two Tras. Firfl, Thoughts concerning the Ufes of 


Clay Marl, as Manure: Second, Thoughts, or Queries, concern. 
ing the Ufes of Agricultural Salts, in the Manufacture of Manures; 
and alfo concerning the proper Modes of decompounding Pit-Coal, 
Wood, Peat, Sods, and Weeds, to increafe the future Means of 
making Manure. Alfo, An Appendix ; contcining, Fir, Thughts 
concerning pundiuring Wood for its Prefervation; avd, Secondly, 
Concerning the Ere@ion of Kilns at New Malton, in Yortpire, 
to extrad? Tar from Pit-Coal, and ufe the Coke in the Calcina- 
tion of Limeftone. By the Hon. and Rev. Femes Cochrane, 
Vicar of Manfield, in the County of York, and form-rly Chaplain 
to the Eighty.fecond Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 65 pp. 2%. 
Mawman, &c. 1805. | 


The title-page being very ample, we fhall be fatisfied with 
recommending this work to the notice of improvers of agri- 
culture ; and with expreffing our hope, that ‘‘ thoughts’’ of this 
kind (extended as they are) do not interfere with the thoughts 
which thould principally occupy the mind of a fpiritual incum- 
bent. The author is not (we prefume) a Magiftrate ; for fuch a 
one would not propofe that his tenant fhould ™ prove upon oath, 
at the Quarter Seffions, that certain experiménts upon his farm 
have been complecely fuccefsful.” P. 24. There is not (we 
hope) a Bench of juttices in England, that would adminifter an 
oath fo extra-judicial and illegal. 

: BF 3 TRAVELS, 
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TRAVELS, - 


Arr. 26. A Tour in America, in 1788, 1789, and 1790, ex, 
hibiting Sketches of Society and Manners, and a particular 
Account of the American Syftem of Agriculture, with its Several 
Improvements. By Richard Parkinfon, late of Orange Hill, 
near Baltimore. Author of the Experienced Farmer. Two Vels, 
8vo. 158. Harding. 1805. 


This is as fingular a book as ever we perufed, and if the ac. 
count given of the fate of emigrants to America, be accurate, 
the author has done a meritorious deed in relating the tale of 
his perfonal difappointments. By this narrative, no adventurer 
in the farmer’s line, from Europe to America, ever did, or ever 
can, fucceed. The poverty of the foil is reprefented as fo great, 
that though the lands are cheap, the cultivation will not pay 
for the sbiser, and the greater part of the fpeculators in this 
way, have brought themfelves their families to ruin. 

But as Mr. Parkinfon feems a little geerelew, thaps mat- 
ters have been a little exaggerated; at all events, they who pro. 
pofe to exchange this country for America, will do well to Bive 
thefe volumes a very careful perufal. The writer feems to be a 
man of ftrong good fenfe, to all appearance fo good a farmer, 
that the wonder is, why he ever left his native place. Hig 
narrative terminates abruptly, but the volumes contain much 
ufeful information concerning all the various branches of agri- 
culture, as purfued both in England and America, interfperfed 
with fome very entertaining anecdotes, for fome of which we 
with we had room, 


MISCELLANIES, 


Art. 27, <A Letter to a Conntry Clergyman, occafened by his 
Addrefs to Lord Teignmouth, Prefident of the Britifo and Foreign 


Bible Society. By a Sub-urban Clergymay. 8vo. 28, 
Hatchard. 1805. 


The Letter to Lord Teignmouth, by a Country Clergyman, 
was greatly cenfured for its afperity, and certainly was diftin- 
guifhed by a zeal, the proper direction as well as meafure of 
which, in that inftance, was highly queftionable. This prefent 
pone is written in vindication of Lord Teignmouth, and of 
the fociety over which he prefides, with much dexterity, good 
humour, and force of argument. The introduction of the Vaccine 
Inoculation, by way of illuftrating the author’s pofition, is — 
happy and facetious ; and we think that whoever psi to pofieis 
the means of giving a fatisfactory reply to the a 
againgt the Bib 


tions urged 
le Society, which confifted rather o asc ameen 
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of what might eventually happen, than of evils actually exifting, 
will find in this pamphlet all that is neceflary, It certainly pro« 
ceeds from the pen of fome experienced writer, and we have not 
often feen an adverfary’s weapons more fuccefsfully turned againtt 
himfelf. ta 


Art. 28. A Meteorological Fournal, for the Year 1804 Kept 
in Pater-nofter Row, London, By William Bent. 8v0. 14 ppe 
is. 6d. Bent. 1805, 


We have little at prefent to fay of this Journal, which we 
have regularly noticed fince its commencement in 1793. It is 
ufeful that fach journals fhould be kept in various places, and the 
comparifon of this with the obfervations made at the rooms of 
the Royal Society, may ferve to fhow the differences which take 
place, even at fo fmall a diftance, fome of the caufes of which 
may be obvious, 


Art. 29. The Young Mathematician’s Affifant, or Schoolmafter’s 
Guide: being a foort and comprebenfive Syftem of Arithmetic ; 
with Vulgar and Decimal Fra@ions; Algebra; Geometry, with 
its Application to Menfuration of Superficials and Solids; Trige- 
nometry, Plane and Spherical; Surveying of Land, with feveral 
curious and ufeful Methods of taking Diftances, Se. Se. Ge. 
To which is prefixed, a Method ehereby Farmers, Gc. may find 
the Contents of a Field nearly, without a Chain or any Caleula- 
tion, By George Bagley, Teacher of the Mathematics, and 
Author of the Grammar of Eleven Languages. 4t0. 172 pp. 
Shrewfbury, printed. Longman, &c., London. 1805. 


So copious is the promife of this title page, that we could not 
give it full {pace in our page. The object of the author feems, 
indeed, to have been to crowd a vaft quantity of information 
into as fmall a compafs 2 and if the obfcurity too often 
attendant on fuch compreffion, do not impede the utility of his 
book, the purchafers can have no caufe for complaint. The pages 
are very clofely printed, and the plate at the end overflows 


with diagrams, 


Art. 30. A general Diienary of Chemifiry, containing the lead- 
ing Principles of the Science, in regard to Fads, Experiments, 
and Nomenclature. For the Ufe of Students, By William 
Nifoet, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Edinburgh, 
Member of the-Medical Societies, Ge. 12m0. 415 pp- 8s. a 
Highley. 1805. 
Dr. Nifbet has been feveral times before us, with various 

ufeful compilations. Whether he is now dead, or only removed 

to fome ot t fphere of aétion, we are not told ; but is papers, 
intended for this volume, ane to have been left bi 
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and to have been filled up by another hand. ‘‘ In this compi. 
lation,’’ fays the preface, ‘‘ we are principally indebted to the 
Feftures of the late Dr. Black ; to Mir. Parkinfon’s very neat 
and accurate Compendium ; to Dr. Thomfon’s and Mr. Murray’s 
Chemical Works ; to the Tables of Dr. Pearfon, Mr. .Davy, 
and other ingenious authors. We have given the authorities to 
each article, which will render it more important’ to the 
ftudent. ' 

The very fmall, yet clear type in which this . book is printed, 
is extremely favourable to comprefiicn ; and in fact it appears to 
¢ontain full 4s much as any purchafer could poffibly expect. At 
the end are feveral very ufeful tables, which are here brought to- 
gether from many philofophical works. We have no doubt that 
many perfons will be glad of fo very compendious a book of re- 
ference in Chemiftry. .As a {mall fpecimen, we give the article 
following. | te 

‘© Muriat. Muariat of foda is the moft abundant falt in 
nature. ‘Lo it the water of the ocean owes its faltnefs; and it 
is found in three different ftates. In the ocean, in fprings, and 
in rocks, or in immenfe ftrata. In warm climates it is procured - 
by f{pontaneous evaporation ; but in cold countries it can only be 
"agg by evaporation, the confequence of the application of 

t. It is generally impure in its firft procefs, bythe admix- 
ture of other falts, which render it deliquefcent, and give it a 
bitter tafte, and various proceffes are employed to purify it. ‘In 
this laft tate, it acquires an agreeable faline tafte. It is folu- 
ble in rather lefs than three parts of cold water, and is the fame 
in hot water. Jts proportions are 35 parts of foda, 40 of 
muriatic acid, and o5 parts of water.” , sbras 

Here is certainly much information within a very fmall fpacc, 
which js the general character of the book. We do not perceive 
that the authorities are‘quoted fo regularly as the preface might 
lead the reader to expect ; but there 1s no reafon to doubt of the 
correfinefs of the matier contained. - The chief objection to the 
book fs, that the appendix occupies nearly half of it; and con. 
tains many'of the: moft effential artictes, . Perhaps the change of 
the compiler occafioned this imperfeétion. 


Art. 31. Exercifes on the Globes, inter{perfed with fome Hife 

* torical, Biographical, Chronological, Mythological, and Mifcel. 
laneous Information. On a new Plan. Defigned for the Ufe of 
Young Ladies. By William Batler. Teacher of Writing, Ac- 
counts, and Geography, in Ladies Schools and Priwate Families. 
aomo. 4% Mawman. 1803. 


We have no fcruple in faying, that this is one of the beft and 
cheapeft books of the kind that have come before us. It agree. 
ably blends a great deal of amufement with much important in. 
ftruction, is very ingenioufly arranged, and, what is not its leaf 
rth ‘ ou: merit, 
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merit, very neatly printed. The former editions of this work, 
by fome accident, did not come into our hands. 


Art. 32. SeleGions from the Works of Taylor, Hooker, Hall, and 
Lord Bacon, with an Analyfis of the Advancement of Learning. 
By Bafil Montagu, Efy.. 4. iM. 12mo. 58. Mawman. 
1805+ 


The compiler made this publication a relaxation from feverer 
ftudies, and has produced an interefting little volume. As the 
works of the original authors, however they may deferve it, do 
not find a place in every collection, Mr. Montagu is entitled to 
thanks for the bringing, at ‘an eafy rate, fome of their moft ad- 
mired paflages before the common reader. This book is remark- 
ably well printed. 


Arr. 33. Report of the Committee for managing the Patriotic 
Fund, cRablifed at Lloyd's Coffee Hoxfe, Fuly 20, 1803. Part 
Firft and Second. 8vo. 1805. 


The eftablifhment of this Fund is among the things which 
reflect immortal honour on the generous fpirit of the Englith na. 
tion. As foon as the country was roufed to arms by the perfidy 
of an inveterate enemy, a determination fhowed itfelf to encou- 
rage and reward the noble exertions of our gallant defenders, by 
land and fea, A prodigious fum of money was raifed for this pur- 
pofe, and a committee of refpetable merchants, and others, was 
conftituted to direét and regulate its diftribution. Thefe Reports 
record fome of the moft noble and extraordinary deeds of enter- 
prize and valour, which have been progreflively rewarded from 
thefe funds ; and the Committee appear to have difcharged the 
truft repofed in them, with unexceptionable judgment difcre. 
tion. The books, we believe, are not fold, but if they were, 
an addition to this highly laudable Fund might be reafonably 
expected, 


Art. 34. A Pocket Encyclopadia, or Mifcellaneous Sele@ions, 
Being Rudiments of ufeful Knowledge, from the firft Authoritivs, 
defigned for Senior Scholars in Schools, and for Young Perfons 
in general, containing Information on a variety of Subjects, not to 
be found in any Book of genera] Uje in Schools, and yet by all 
Perfons neceffary to be known. Compiled by F. Guy, of the 
Royal Military College, Great Marlow, 12mo. 6s, Cuthell. 
1805. ! 

This is a convenicnt, ufeful, and cheap manual, which muft 
be acceptable to a great variety of readers, as it conveys inior- 
mation upon a number of fubjeéts, which, ‘though generally fa- 
miliar, are often but imperfeétly underftood. In what manner 
this is done will appear from the following hort fpecimen. 
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« Esory is brought from the Indies; it is exceedingly hard 
and heavy, and capable of a very fine polifh, and on that account 
it is ufed in inlaid works, toys, and mofaic. Mo/aie works are 
an afflemblage of marble, fhells, flones, glafs, &c. of various 
colours, cut fquare, and cemented or inlaid. This is fometimes 
done with wood, and the ancients were ufed to adorn their 
richeft furniture with a mofaic, ivory, ebony, and the fineft 
woods. Of ebony there are divers kinds, black, red, green, 
&c. all of them the product of the ifland of Madagafear. The 
ifland of Maurice (Mauritius) furnifhes part of the ebony ufed 
in Europe,’’ 

A fecond edition will doubticfs exhibit improvements and 
corrections, for both of which there is room. 


Art. 35. A Seguel to, or continuation of the Memoirs prefixed 
to the Works of the late Reverend and learned George Bingham, 
B.D. Ora Defence of the Condu& of his Sacceffor, the prefent 
incumbent of Long-Critchill, with More-Critchill annexed, 
againft the unfounded infinuations conveyed to the Public, through 
the channel of thefe Memoirs. Addrefftd to the Clergy of the 
County of Dorfet, by the Succeffor. 8vo. 27 pp. Printed ard 
delivered gratis, by S. Simmonds, Blandford; dy Longman, 
Londo, &c. 4805. 





Art. 36. An Anfwer to the Reply, or Defence of the Re@or of 
Critchill, By the Rev. P. Bingham, LL.B. Refor of Ex- 
Jeam, in the County of Dorfet. 8vo0. 37 pp. 18. Wincanton, 
printed. Nichols and Son, London, &c. 1805. 


Thefe two pamphlets arife out of a work, reviewed in the 
former part of this number, (Aart. ix.) and we muft fay, that 
we with, they had not fo arifen ; fince they relate to a private, 
rather than a public tranfaction, and exhibit only a difagreeable 
altercation between two clergymen. In his memoirs of his 
father, Mr. P. Bingham thought proper to attack the prefent 
incumbent of one of his father’s livings, for having taken that pre- 
ferment to hold for a minor, and not having refigned it, accord- 
ing to promife, when that minor was of age to take it. The 
incumbent, however, appears to us to make a fatisfaftory de- 
fence. He proves, that very foon after the ftipulated time, he 
did aétually fend in his refignation to the Bifhop ; who from 
fome confideration of his own, relative to the perfon intended to 
he prefente?, did not accept it. Mr. B., in his reply, throws 
out feveral infinuations ; but, as he does not prove, either that 
the idea of prefenting the fame perfon, is given up by the family, 
or that Mr. Marth, the incumbent, received the preferment un. 
der a general promife of refignation, at a given time, we cannot 
think that he eftablifhes his accufation. Mr. M. promifed to 
refign in favour of the fon of the patronefs, but not in ~~ 
o 
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of any unconnected perfon ; and as the principal point feems to 
continue in fufpenfe, it is plain, by the Bifhop’s not accepting 
his refignation, that 4e thinks the actual incumbent ought in the 
mean time to continue. 

Mr. M. has printed his defence, with the pages continued 
from the memoirs, and begs that it may be bound up with them: 
Mr. B. deprecates this addition, and recommends it to be bound 
rather with his anfwer. We fhould recommend expunging the 
original paflage from the memoirs, and putting away both the 
pamphlets. - 


Art. 37. A Second Edition of “ The Statement,’’ “ The Ad. 
drefs,’’ and “ The Remarks’’ ou the ‘* Counter.Statement,"’ 
relative to a late Withdrawment from a Diffenting Independent 
Congregation; with a Poffcript by the Writer of the Statement, 
3s. 6d. Conder. 1805. 


This, and two or three other pamphlets on the fame fabje€, 
have lain on our table for fome soe as we hefitated whether 
they wes: of fufficient importance for notice ; and, perhaps, it 
would have been better for all parties, if they had neither foli- 
cited our opinion, or that of the public. They relate to a 
quarrel, which appears to have arifen from a cuftom among fome 
clafles of the difienters, of requiring teftimonials of pious and 
moral conduét, before the members. of one meeting can be ad. 
mitted into another ; but the manner in which this quarrel has been 
conducted, although the combatants place themfelves in a very fe- 
rious attitude, and pelt one another with texts of fcripture, will, we 
apprehend, tend more toamufement than edification. A Mr. Ryland, 
had for fome years been a member of the church, as it is called, 
in Eaft-cheap, but finding it inccnvenient to’come from his houfe 
at Camberwell, to attend this church, he determined to join the 
church of a Mr. Collyer, at Peckham, and gave notice of this 
to Mr, Clayton, paftor of the church of Eaft-cheap, and de. 
manded a few lines from him to Mr. Collyer, by way of tefti- 
monials, Mr. Clayton thought proper to decline this, until 
he fhould call she church selene; and Mr. Ryland declined 
fummoning the church, but while matters were in this ftate, Mr. 
Collyer confented to accept Mir. Ryland, as a member of Ais 
church, without any teftimonials, Here the matter might have 
refted, had not Mr. Clayton, in one of his letters to Mr, Ry- 
land, thrown out fome reflections on the behaviour of Mrs. Ry- 
land, which this indignant lady infifted having explained, 
and demanded a call of the church of -cheap. ‘The church 
accordingly met, and opr a refolution of a re ive kind, 
againft the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Ryland, which, in Mr. 
Ryland’s opinion, rendered the prefent publication abfolutely 
weceflary, The moft interefting part of it, is Mrs, sa a 
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addrefs to Mr. Clayton, which is written with uncommon 
fpirit, though perhaps not without a dafh of the bitternefs of 
‘© enraged woman.’”’ 

The refolution of the church dealt in generals, but the fubfe. 
quent correfpondence unfolds the crimes of this unhappy couple, 
which confift of the following items :—1. Frequenting the 
theatre: 2. Going to Vauxhall: 3. Dancing and cards; 
4. Sabbath-breaking: 5. Gaiety: 6. Light reading, and ufe. 
lefs impertinent curiofity : 7. Swearing in Mr. R.’s family: 
8. Irreverence at publick worfhip: 9. Their making the houfe 
of God a nurfery for infants: And iothly, That Mr. R. was 
once wicked enough to intimate, that he could join in commn. 
nion with the church of England. 

Of thefe charges, Mr. Ryland denies fome pofitively, and 
others he admits ina fmall degree; as, that in the courfe of 
twenty years, he had been four or five times at the theatre ; 
that he was once at Vauxhall, and once had a meeting of young 
people at his houfe in the country,. and attually did borrow a 
tertain the dowagers of the party; he admits alfo, one act of 
fabbath-breaking, namely, returning to town on a fabbath. 
evening ; and, as to gaiety, confefles that his family have been 
guilty of being dreffied, when they went to dine with a large 
party. TThefe admiffions, fome of our readers may think, tend 
to foften matters wonderfully, but Mr. R. has thought proper 
to ftrengthen his caufe by recrimination. For example, he 
mentions another member of Mr. Clayton’s church, (not yet 
expelled) who returned to town once on a fabbath-noon, and 
once on a fabbath-afternoon, and on both occafions from that 
wicked place, Ramfgate. Gaiety in drefs, too, he allows, 
but quotes as juftifiable precedents, the ‘* paftor’s coat cut in 
the very neweft fafhion, his cravat tied in the fimarteft trim, 
and his hair arranged altogether in ftyle.’’ Here is a preci- 
ous example! but what is worfe, poor Mrs. Clayton, the 
paftor’s lady, who appears hitherto as quiet as Mrs. Trulliber, 
in Jofeph Andrews, is brought on the fcene to exhibit her wig— 
‘a brown curled wig, alamode ;’’ and, with refpeét to light 
reading, and impertinent curiofity, this fame lady, we are told, 
‘© cannot live without reading a very fcurrilous, indelicate, and 
profane newfpaper.’’ 

Such is the outline of this contemptible controverfy, con. 
temptible in the avowed caufes, and yet more fo in the manner 
in which it has been aggravated, by vulgar recrimination, and 
rancour. As to the juftice of the caufe, we fhall not trouble 
our readers with a decifion, yet it is but fair to add, that from 
all that appears in evidence, pro or com, the accufations againft 
Mr. and Mrs. Ryland, would never have been made the ground 
of ferious complaint, had they not withdrawn from the church 


of Eaft.cheap, Had it not beep for this unpardonable crime,” 
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we do not fay, that they might have gone to the theatre, or to 
Vauxhall, but they might have kept their coach, they might 
have dreffed for dinner, their children might have f{qualled in the 
pew, Mr. R. might have taken his afternoon’s nap, and confe. 
quently Mr. Clayton’s cravat, and his lady’s wig, might have 
been yet reconcileable with the terms of xox-conformity. 


Ant. 38. Geography made eafy for Children: With a fort and 
familiar Account of the principal New Difcoveries. . From the 
Circle of the Sciences. By Fobn Newbery. The third Edition, 
improved, and adapted to the modern Diwvifions of Europe; and 
illufraied with Copper Plates and Maps. 8v0. 207 pp. 38 
Darton and Harvey. 1804. 


The end propofed by the editor is ‘ to unite brevity with 
clearnefs, and to convey information agreeably.’’ ‘This end is 
very fuccefsfully attained. Children, and their teachers, may 
join in thanks to Mr. Newbery, on this, as on other occafions. 
At p. 168, we read concerning ‘* Canada, or the province of 
Quebec, that the European inhabitants, being defcended from 
the French, are of the Romifh religion, and have a Bifhop of 
that perfuafion, appointed by his Britannic Majefty.’’ We be- 
lieve that the Proteftant Bifhop appointed by his Majefty, Dr. 
Mountain, well known, and highly refpected in England, is 
ftill living at Quebec. 


Arr. 39. The Confeffions of William Henry Ireland. Contain. 
ing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shak/peare Manu. 
Scripts ; together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpablifoed) 
of many diftinguifoed Perfous in the Literary, Political, and Thea. 
trical World. 8vo. 317 pp. 78.6. Goddard, 1805. 


_ In the year 1796 this author publifhed a thort pamphlet, con- 
fefling himfelf the fabricator of certain manufcripts, attributed to 
Shakefpeare, a moft extraordinary inftance of perfonal intrepidity 
on one fide, and of popular delufion on the other. . This. 
pamphlet, from the fingularity of the tale which it revealed, 
was eagerly bought up. It was publifhed at one fhillingy and 
has fince fold for a guinea, This circumitance has induced the 
author to republith it, with large additions, and the whole taken 
together will excite pity from <a indignation from others, and. 
great aftonifhment from all, The moft extraordinary incident 
recorded in the whole tranfa¢tion, feems to be the following, 
which we exhibit as a fpecimen of the work, which we thall 
then difmifs to its proper fate. aid 


‘6 THE QUINTIN. 


** The morning after my prefentation of the leafe, the firft 
perfon fent to by Mr. Samuel Ireland, was fir Fr*d*r**k Ed*n, 
who, after a very ftrict examination of the deed, gave it as his 
decided 
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decided opinion that the inftruament was valid; and on looking 
gt the impreffions on the feals, that under the fignature of 
Shakefpeare he affirmed was a reprefentation of a machine called 
the Quintin; for an account of which Stow the hiftorian was 
referred to; who ftates that the Quintin was ufed by the young 
men, in order to inftrucét them in the art of tilting on horfeback 
with the lance ; the machine being conftruéted as follows :—An 
npright beam was firmly fixed in the earth, at the top of which 
was a bar placed horizontally, moving ona pivot. To a hook 
at one end of the bar was hung a Jarge iron ring; while from 
the other extremity was fufpended a large bag filled with fand. 
The objeét of the tilter was to unhook the ring, and bear it of 
upon the point of his lance when at full gallop, which if he 
failed to accomplifh with dexterity, the bar moving fwiftly on 
the pivot {wang round the bag, which, coming in contact with the 
rider’s back, was almoft certain of unhorfing him. As this 
amufement feemed to bear fo great an analogy to the name 
Shake./pear, it was immediately conjectured that the feal mutt 
have belonged to our bard; and from that moment the Quintin 
was gravely affirmed to be the feal always ufed by our monarch 
of the drama. 7 

«€ I fhall merely ftate, that, on cutting the feal in queftion from 
an Old deed at chambers, I -never even looked at the impreflion ; 
and, if fuch had been the cafe, I fhould not have known that 
the ftamp on the wax reprefented the Quintin—a machine of 
which I had never heard until after the delivery of the deed as 
before ftated.”’ P. 53. 


Art. 40. Suggefions towards forming a Plan for the Encou- 
ragement, Improvement, and Benefit of the Arts and Manufac- 
tures in this Country, on a Commercial Bafis. In Tavo Letter, 
addreffed to Robert Uduey, Efqg. Dated Dec, 22 or 23. By 
Fofab Beydell, 1805. 


The diftinguifhed tafte of this gentleman for the fine arts, 
and his perfonal liberality in all which they invelve, we have 
had frequent occafion to admire, and to point out for imitation. 
The plan propofed in thefe letters, has been in fome degree anti- 
eipated by a noble and honourable lift of individuals, who have 

themfelves into a fociety for the particular eneou- 

ta t and reward of the artifts of this country. 
tr. Boydel} propofes the infitution of a company for the 
fame excellent purpofes, the advantages of which he fpecifies in 
detail. His letters to Mr. Udney will fug many important 
hints, which probably will not be unatt to by the noble 
fociety above-mentioned. To the infinuation of foreigners, that 
our climate, hives, and minds, are not congenial with the- arts, 
Mr. Boydell adduces as a fufficient anfwer, the Ugulino of Sir 
Jothwa Reynolds, the Regulus of Weft, the works of Wilfon, 
9 Tomes, 
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‘Turner, Banks, Flaxman, and many others of our countrymen. 
We have experienced much. fatisfaction from this production, 
which evinces great patriotic zeal, and a very extenfive know. 
ledge on the fubjee it difcuffes. 


Art. 41. A Propofal of a Bible Society for diftributing Bibles om a 
new Plan. Submitted with the Hope of making thereby the Holy 
Scriptures more read, and betier underftood, By John Reeves, 

' Ef. 8vo. 36 pp. 18s. G, and W, Nicol, &. 1805. 


The general plan for diftributing Bibles has been to render 
them as cheap as poffible: the confequence is, that they have 
been meanly printed, and, in all refpects, inconvenient and un- 
readable books. ‘* The book,’’ fays Mr. Reeves, ‘ is of fuch 
mean paper and print, that it is a. Bible only nominally ; for-no 
eyefight, no perfeverance, not the moft ardent piety can fupport 
a perfon, of any age, in adteady, continued perufal of it. The 
kingdom is inundated,’’ he adds, ‘‘ with thefe mominal Bibles. 
It is always the worft printed book, even in’ the meaneft houfe ; 
for if a cottage has a book of fongs, or of tales, pagent with the 
Bible, the former is always the better printed book of the two.’’ 
P. 7. Headmits that this ‘‘ unfeemly degradation of God’s word 
és no other than the confequence of the beit intention for making 
it univerfally known.’’ But ftill he contends that it is a degra. 
dation, Mr. Reeves’s plan is exactly the contrary to this. His 
object is to provide fuch Bibles for diftribution as may incline the 

fleffor to read them, and induce him to preferve them with care, 

‘othing but the great difficulty, or rather the impoffibility, of 
perfuading eftablifhed Societies to change their plans, has led.him 
to propofe a new Society for this particular purpofe. He {peaks 
with the higheft refpect of the Society for Promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge, of which he is a valyable member ; he peaks ina 
fimilar manner of the Bible Society ; but he wifhes for a new 
Society to perform what they, he has strong reafon to fuppofe, 
will not undertake. We have read his tradi with great atten. 
tion, and feel that there is much good fenfe in his opinion, and 
very great cogency in his,arguments. . 

His plan therefore tends to provide better Bibles for our lefs 
opulent brethren ; ‘‘ that there may be in every houfe in the king. 
dom no longer a mean nominal Bible, but a readable, inftructive 
Bible, that will attraét the reader either by the fathion or method 
of it; and will be valued by its owner as a book, befides bei 
regarded as the depofitory of God’s word, becaufe it will furpats 
in price, and figure, every other volume in the poor man’ 
library." P. 22. He thinks it may be expedient in fuch ; 
to divide the whole Bible into four deliveries, giving & 
New Teftament, and promifing the books of Mofes, the hiftorical 
books, and the prophets, in due fucceffion, if proper ufe be made 
of the Grit, Some arguments arc uled in favour ala 
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fhort notes, which Jofeph Bingham and others have wifhed, but 
this is a remoter part of the defign. The prefent propofal is cir. 
culated with the hope of forming fuch a Society, in which Mr, 
Reeves would willingly take an active part, and we know has 
benevolent defigns of great extent for the fupport and encourages 
ment of it, 


Art. 42. A Vindication of the Modern Hifbory of Hitdftan, from 
the grofs Mi/reprefentations, avd illiberal Stridiures cf the Edin- 
burch Reviewers. By the Author. 8vo. 88 pp. 1s. 6d. White 
and Faulder. 1805. 


The Hiftorian of ancient and modern Hindoftan has here pubs 
lithed a very fpirited vindication of himfelf againft the harth 
ftrictures of the Edinburgh Reviewers. In the opinion of the moft 
competent judges no vindication was neceffary, becaufe the at- 
tack was in reality without caufe. Mr. Maurice was violently 
cenfured for writing the Hiftory of India without a knowledge of 
the native dialects ; though every thing that is worth knowing 
in them has been transfufed mto Latin, or into fome modern 
languages ; and the Sanfcreet, on which the Reviewer lays a moft 
ridiculous ftrefs, certainly contains no materials which can be 
admitted into authentic hiftory. 

We have no hefitation in faying that, if a vindication can be 
confidered as required, Mr. Maurice has completely fucceeded in 
it. In anfwer to an illiberal fneer againftt him ‘‘ for writing on 
a fubjeét of which he had 2 knowledge,’’ this author gives the 
following rapid but fatisfa€tory outline of his authorities ; 

“© Nor are thofe materials, after all this idle gafconade about 
Faftern languages and fcience, either few in namber, or deficient 
in point of importance and authenticity. They are not, indeed, 
Sanfcreet authorities, but who is there, except Mr. Wilkins in 
Europe, and two or three Afiatic ftudents, that know any thing 
of Sanferect, at leaft fufficiently fo to prefent the public with a 
hiftory of India from native fources. In this great dearth of 
Indian knowledge I had flattered myfelf, that the names of authors: 
of fuch univerfal and deferved celebrity in the path of Afiatic 
hiftory, as Abulfeda, whofe efteemed Moflem Annals have been 
given os in an elegant tranflation, by the learned Reifke, in five: 
quarto volumes, and which, with Elmagin’s Saracenic Hiftory, 
tranflated by Erpenius, are cited in almott every page, pofterior 
to the commencement of the Hejira, to correct or confirm the 
ftatements in Ferifhta,—of which I deeply regret we have no 
more accurate tranflation, and fhall be very much obliged to thefe 
learned Perfic fcholars, wher they are pleafed to indulge us with 
a better. Mirkhond, the Perfian hiftorian, an authentic tranfla-. 
tion of whofe valuable work has been lately publifhed at Vienna, 
under the title of “ Hiftoria Regum Perfarum poft firmatum in 
Regno ifimifmum,”’ bringing that hiftory down to the ae of 
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Chrift 1150. This, with Stephen’s General Hiftory of that 
country from the fame Mirkhond, was amply fofficient for my 

e of detailing the events that befel the Perfian empire, in 
the early annals of the Hejira ; which events, as well as the con. 
quefts of the Arabians recorded by Abulfeda, and Profeffor Ock. 
ley, in his Hiftory of the Saracens, though deemed irrelevant by 
the Reviewer, were abfolutely neceffary to be narrated on ac,» 
éount of their influence on the affairs of India, afterwards fuc. 
ceflively conquered by thefe Arab and Perfian invaders of the 
higher Afia; Ebn Abdollatif, author of the Lebtarikh, tranf. 
lated into Latin, and publifhed in Thevenot. Ulug Beg, whofe 
Epocha Celebriores of the great Afiatic Empires, were fo highly 
important for the elucidation of their intricate Chronology. Of 
Abulfaragius, amhor of the Hiftory of the Arabian Dynafties, 
with Pocock’s Supplement to thofe Dynafties. Of Abulghazi 
Bahadur, whofe Hittory of the Tartars, is the only authentic oné 
on record. The Hiftory of Gengis Khan, compiled from Fada 
lallah, Abulcair, and other Oriental writers, by M. De Le 
Croix, the elder. Sheriffeddin and Arabfhah’s Hiftory of ‘Timur 
Bec, with Profeffor White’s Inftitutes of that renowned chieftains 
Ebn Haukal’s Oriental Geography given us by Oufcley. Al 
Edrifi, the Nubian Geographer.  Anciennes Relations of Re. 
naudot, Travels in India, of Marco Paulo, The Ayeen Ak. 
bery, Afiatic Refearches, Maffei Hiftoria Indica, De Laet’s 
India Vera. Gladwin’s tranflation from Perfian MSS, of the 
Reigns of Jehanguire, Shab Jehaun, and Aurengzebe. Scott’s 
Hiftory of Dekkan from Ferifhta—the tranflated work of Golam 
Hoffain, the geographical works of Rennel, togethet with all 
thofe writers and travellers enumerated in a former page as illuf- 
trative of the events of the two laft centuries—I had, I fay, 
flattered myfelf that the very confiderable catalogue of authorg 
cited or referred to in almoft every page of the hiftory, procured 
by me for the purpofe, and moft of them with extreme difficulty, 
and at an enormous expence, would have fheltered me from the 
charge of inadequacy on the fcore of materials, at leaft for what 
I bona fide undertook to perform, and have difarmed the fury of 
the moft ferocious of the critic tribe.’’ P. 77. 

We are perfectly convinced that this attack upen Mr. M., by 
thus calling him forth in his own defence, will ultimately prove 
of the greatelt fervice to his work ; which will be, as it deferves, 
in the hand of every perfon who fhall hereafter vifit India with a 
liberal defire for the knowledge fuited to that fituation, 
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of the Tatler, Speétator, and Guardian, By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. 3 vols, al. as. | 

Academical Annals, publifhed by Authority of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, 1894-5 Colle@ted and arranged by Prince 


Hoare, 



































low Lift of New French Books imported. 


Hoare, Secretary for foreign Correfpondence to the Royal Aca. 
demy. 4t0. 53. . 

A Tour to Worthing, or idle Hours not idly fpent. 3s. 6d. 

Sketches relative to the Hiitory and Theory, but more efpe. 
cially the Practice of Dancing. By Francis Peacock. Aberdeen, 
SVO. 55. 

A faithful Account of the prefent State of France and the 
Krench People. By an Englifh. Gentleman, who efcaped from 
France in the Month of May. 3s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan, from the 
grofs M freprefentations, and iliberal Scri€tures. of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. By the Author. 

The Conveniencies, Principles, and Method of Keeping Ac. 


counts withh Bankers. By Wiliam Lowrie. 10S. 6d. 





LIST OF NEW FRENCIE BOOKS, 


Antiquites de la Grande Grece, aujourd'hui royaume de Naples, 

* gravées par Piranefl, tome ier. Grand Atlas, en 28 Feuilles, 
and.2 ‘Litres, 12k. is. 

Berthollet, Elemens de Teinture, od Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Biot, ‘Trairé Elementaire d’Aftronomie Phyfique. 2 Vols. 155. 

Camet, Principes de PEquilibre du Monvement,. 8vo. -6s. 

Connoiffance des Tems, pour l’An XV. Ss. 

Cours Complet d’ Agriculture, Supplement a celui de Rozier, par 
Thouin, tomes 11 and 12. gto. Fig. broché. el. 1038. 


Delille, homme des Champs, nouvelle Edition, augmentée avec 
13 Figures. Paris, 1805, cartonne. il. 45. 


Ditto, Proot Plates, il. 7x 


Ditto, Vellum.Paper, al. 115. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, Prox f, il. 16s. 
Ditto, ditto, Proof, coloured, 2]. 2s. , 
Ditto, ditto, large Vellum Paper, Proof, coloured, 31. 3s. 
Delille, Variantes de l'homme des Champs et. Morceaux ajoutés, 
- par l’Auteur. Paris, 1805, 4to. 7s. Vellum Paper. 
Ditto B. large 8vo, Vellum.-Paper, Proof Plates, 8s.—C.. 7s. 
D. 4s.—kh. 7s. 
Ditto 123; F. 6s.—G,; os.—H. 8se—I. 6.—K. is. Gd. 
Defeription du Cours du Danube, par le Comte de Marfigli, 
tranflated from the Latin, La Haye. 17.44, 6 Vols. large 
Paper, Folio Plates, bound, 15], 15s, | 
4 Dictionnarit 
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Lift of New French Books pnperted. 108 


Dictionnaire Bibliographique des livres rares, &¢. Vol. 4, 
10s. 6d. 

De Tournelle, Nouveau Vignole, ov Elemens d’ Architecture, 
finall Folio, 10s, 6d, . 

Ditto, coloured, Half bound, 3}, 3s. 


De Tournelle; Regueil d’ Architecture, 7 firt Nos, gto. at 59. 


per Number. Ditto Pap. d’Hollande, 8s. each. 

Dictionnarie de Chimie, _Par Qadet, 4 Vols. 8vo. ol, as, 

Durand, Precis des Lecons d’Archttecture données a Peécole 
Polytecnique, 2 Vols. gto. Plates, 2], 105, 

EfMai fur les Iles Fortunees ‘ l’Antique Atlantide, Par Bery St, 
Vincent, 4to. Plates, 1!.°qs. 

Fragmens d’ Architecture, Sculprure, &c. dans le Style Antique, 
Par Beauvallet, 6 firft Nos, at 6s, each, 

Ditto, Vellum Paper, 31. 12S, 

Labillardiére, Nov« Hollandiz Plantarum Speciemen Fafticuli, 
1, 2, 3, et 4, {mall Folia, al, 2s. Plates. 

Laudon, Galerie Hiftorique des Hommes celebres, Plates, No. 1, 
izmo. 6s. Ditto Vellum, 12s. per No, 

Lettres et Differtations fur l’Agriculture, Par Scevele, 2 Vola, 
izmo, 8s. Ditto, Vellum Paper, 16s. , 

Manuel de Santé, ou nouveaux Elemens de Medecine pratique, 
Par Robert, 2 Vols. 8vo. 155, 

Mentelle, cour de Cofmographie, 4 Vols. 8vo. et Atlas, 
2k. 23. (x 

» Geographie phyfique, &c, 14 Vols, 80. et Atlas, 

101, 105. 

Metamarphofes d’Ovide, traduites par Bannier, avec le texte 
Latin, 8vo.: Nos. 1 et 2, Plates, 10s. each No. 

Ditto, gto.. Vellum Paper, Propf Plates, el. es. each, 

Monumens Antiques du Mufée Napoléon, 13 Nos. qto, 7s. 6d. 

Ditto ditto, Vellum Paper, 15s. per No. 

Fiore d’ Europe. Par Boiffeau, No. 1, 8vo, 108. 6d. gto. 18s, 

Nouveau Code des Prifes depuis 1400 jufqu’a 1789, 3 Vo's, 
gto. 31. 3s. 

Neues Dictionnaire Geographiane, Par Aynes, 3 Vols. 8vo. 
1ie- 108. 


Numifmatique Chinoife. Par Hager, Vellum Paper, qto. 2]. 108. 
Poefies de Catulle, 2 Vols. Plates, 8vo. 16s. 
Pomponius Mela, 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 45. 


Principes d’Aprés Nature, en 24 Planches, pour apprendre a 
defliner le Payfage. Par Weibel, Fol. oblong, 11. 4s. 


Principes 



































































10% LITERARY fwreteréewde, 

Principes gore du Payfoge. Par Mandovice, Fat, five 
firft Nos. 5s. each. 

Recheselies’ fii Art Stdtuaire, Svo. ‘oes be 

Recueil de Contes. Par Mme. _Moniolieu,: z sites Hite can 


~- —— de Vues ct Fabriques . pep ess 
Folio, nine Nos, containing” fix gs fora iat 
Ditto, Vel. Pap. 20s. 
Richeraud, Nouveaux Elemens « + Phyfiqae, 4 Vols: $66. 
Sauffure, Recherches Chymiques fe la Vegetation, Bro "Be. 
Say, Traité d’economie Politique, ,2 Vols.’ 18s. ' 


Tableaux Comparatifs des depen, #6, de la Fiance et de 
l’Angieterre, 8vo. gs. 


Traité élémentaire de |’ Art militaive, ee, Pa Gay “yes 
2 Vols. gto. al. 8s. 


Ocuvres de Vicq d’Azyr, 6 Vols, (8vo. et Atlas, 41. sw 


Virgite 4 Delille, ou Dialogues des Morts. Mid. ah on far 
la Traduétion de Bneide® 80, 65, 


Ditto, fine Paper, 10s, Boards. 
Ditto, Vellum Paper, 18s. Boards. 


Hiftoire des Guerres des Gaulois et des Frangofs en Ital e 
Bellovéfe jufqu’a Louis XII. et depuis jufqa’a la Tee 
d’Amiens. Par Servan, 7 Vols. nT et Atlas, 71. 9s. 








an .. — 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Letter is in the Prefs from the Bifhop of St. Afaph to 
Edward King, Efg. on. Virgil’s Two Seafons of Honey, and 
his Seafon of Sowing Wheat, with a new, and compendious 
Method of inveftigating the. Rifings and Seteings of the 
fixed Stars, 

A Hiftory of the Extinft Peerage of England, on 
entirely’ new Plan, will fhortly be publithed’by R. T. c 
Banks, 

The Rev. Dr. Kelly has, prepared and is. printing a Tri- 

ott Diftionary of the Gaelic Lariguiage as’ fpoken i in: Man, 


cotland, and Ireland. 


A New Edition of Statius is in the Pref udder the fupet 
‘niens of Mr. Mitford. 





